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Dr. Beede’s note to the effect that A School 
Greek Course in the January issue was in prin- 
ciple applicable to Latin teaching also was crowd- 
ed out of that issue. Please observe. [Ed.] 


SOUTH CAROLINA'S LATIN FORUM! 

Preparations are being made in South 
Carolina for holding the fifth state Latin 
Forum at Winthrop College on March twen- 
tieth. The first state Forum was held in 1950 
with an attendance of about 750 students 
and teachers. Last year the attendance was 
around 1500. 

The program is held on Saturday, from 
10:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Since this is a small 
state, students can drive to Rock Hill for 
the day from most quarters. But the stu- 
dents from the “‘low’’ country around 
Charleston come the afternoon before and 
spend the night. 

The program has gradually taken on a 
rather fixed pattern. We open with the ‘‘Ro- 
man Quiz Kids.’’ A high school teacher pre- 
pares the questions for this panel, and a 
student acts as Emcee. The eight Quiz Kids 
are selected in the fall, and in preparation 
they read widely on Roman life, history, 
mythology, et cetera. The Quiz panel is usu- 
ally followed by an illustrated lecture. This 
year the topic will be ‘‘Daily Life among 
the Romans.”’ The singing of Latin songs is 
interspersed in the program. These songs, 
which have been sent to schools in advance, 
are led by students of an appointed school. 

Besides the Quiz panel there are two 
other contests in connection with the Forum, 
and are judged on plot, style. and accuracy 
as to details of Roman life. The Derivative 
Tests are taken by teams from each high 
school during the noon intermission. These 
tests, one for First Year, the other for 
Second Year Latin students, consist of 60 
English words derived from Latin. Students 
are asked to give the Latin word from 
which the English word comes, and the 
meaning of the Latin word. The papers are 
graded by a group of college students and 
Latin teachers from outside the state, and 
the results of the tests are then announced 
as the final feature on the day’s program. In 
all of the contests a money prize of five dol- 
lars is given for first place and a book for 
second place. 

The high light of the Forum is the play, 
given in the afternoon. This year the play 
will be a dramatization of ‘‘Cupid and 
Psyche,’’ produced by students of Dreher 
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High Schcol in Columbia. The play includes 
two dances, a dance of the wood nymphs 
and a dance of yellow butterflies. Students 
of the Modern Dance Club at Winthrop 
College will present the dances and have 
been working on the choreography for some 
time. 

The success of the Latin Forum is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the program is 
both instructive and entertaining. The con- 
tests, which are designed to emphasize the 
most important aspects of Latin study, add 
the spur of competition to the occasion, but 
an effort is made not to give too much im- 
portance to these contests. The aim is ra- 
ther that every Latin student should feel 
enriched by attending the day’s program. 

The Forum has been built up by the co- 
operation of a _ splendid body of Latin 
teachers. Many of these teachers report an 
increased enrollment in Latin, which they 
attribute to the popularity of the Forum. 
The prevailing attitude might be summed 
up by the case of a boy who was failing 
Latin but who told his teacher that he did 
hope he could hang on until after the 
Forum! It is gratifying to realize that the 
Forum has lifted Latin into some promi- 
nence in the state and has impressed the 
public with the fact that it is still a vital 
element in education. 

DoNNIS MARTIN 


Winthrop College 
NoTEe 


1See “Donnis Martin Holds Fourth Annual 
Latin Forum at Winthrop College,"’ (with picture), 
Time Magazine, March 30, 1953, p. 36. 


UTILIZATION OF FIELD TRIPS 

The teachers at Latrobe high school, La- 
trobe, Pennsylvania, believe so sincerely in 
the educational value of field trips that they 
sponsor these excursions on their own time 
and feel amply rewarded at hearing some 
child say, ‘‘I’m having a wonderful time.’’ 
“Thank you.’’ Looking upon field trips as a 
serious educational means of fulfilling im- 
portant, planned purposes, these teachers 
have provided their pupils with the experi- 
ence of standing before a microphone at the 
local radio station WAKU, sending mes- 
sages over the waves of KDKA, of going 
to Syria Mosque to see a ballet or to the 
Nixon to see a play; of touring the Heinz 
plant, with a stop at the Aviary in the North- 
side plant; visiting the Chocolate Factory 
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and the Schools for Boys at Hershey: stop- 
ping at the Capitol building to meet Gov- 
ernor Fine; making a pilgrimage to Gettys- 
burg, and seeing the Fall Flower Show at 
Phipps Conservatory with its floral design, 
*‘When Knighthood was in Flower,’’ on Arm- 
istice Day. 

The Latin students have had their share 
in these extra-mural activities. On the oc- 
casion of their attending the second annual 
State Junior Classical League convention at 
Haverford Township High School near Phil- 
adelphia, arrangements for the week-end 
included a tour of the historical spots of 
Philadelphia upon adjournment of the con- 
vention, and a stop at Valley Forge on the 
return trip on Sunday. Last year, spending 
the weekend of April 17 at Glen Rock beyond 
York at the third annual Latin convention, 
special points of interest were visited both 
on the way to the convention and on the re- 
turn. 

More recently, on a rainy Saturday, a 
bevy of Latrobe Latineers paid a visit to the 
Pittsburgh Morgue. There members of the 
Junior Classical League and Ars Medica 
Clubs saw the cases where unidentified 
bodies were kept, the embalming room, and 
the crematorium. What was the purpose of 
this tour? The Ars Medica Club has been 
established to aid those students who were 
interested in any field of medicine. Previous 
trips had been scheduled to tour various 
hospitals, such as Latrobe Hopsital, St. 
Francis, and Allegheny Hospitals and Nurs- 
ing Homes in Pittsburgh, and the Roselia 
Foundling Home. 

Leaving the Morgue and making a pran- 
dial stop at Isaly’s in Schenley Park, the 
group rolled along in their comfortably 
warm busses to the Buhl Planetarium. Ar- 
rival an hour early for the Sky Show, ‘‘Stars 
over the Ancient World,’’ permitted plenty 
of time to look over the exhibits which had 
been submitted by the Latrobe High School 
and the schools of the Pittsburgh District. 
Two Latrobe students appeared as King 
Jupiter and his cupbearer Ganymede in the 
Sky Show. A puppet show, ‘‘The First Avia- 
tor,’’ made that part of the Latin Festival 
complete. The tour of the Nationality 
Rooms of the University of Pittsburgh and 
of the Stephen Foster Home are also high- 
lights of a very good trip. 

The slogan for these students has become: 
“Take Latin and see the World’’—at least 
the U.S.A., for a few of their number are 
planning to attend the first National J.C.L. 
Convention in San Antonio, Texas, next 
June. 

ADELINE E. REEPING 


Latrobe (Pa.) High School 


MINNESOTA LATIN CONTEST 

Minnesota is initiating state-wide Latin 
contests this year. Here is the blueprint for 
types of examinations, regulations, and 
other preliminary arrangements. Some de- 
tails of procedure are still in the process of 
formulation. 

1. The test will consist of twenty lines of 
Latin prose. 

2. It will be given during the regular class 
period; 45 minutes will be allowed. 

3. Slavishly literal translations are to be 
avoided. 

4. There will be two sections: the Upper, 
for Latin III and IV; the Lower, for Latin | 
and II. 

5. Each school will pay one dollar fee per 
division entered. 

6. Each school may send to the judges for 
final perusal not more than five papers per 
division. 

7. The contest will be held during Latin 
Week. The prizes include scholarships of 
one hundred, seventy-five, and fifty dollars 
to most of the Minnesota private colleges. 
It is hoped to have one award for every ten 
participants—pins or fhe like. 

Lucy Joyce 

Mankato, Minnesota 


WISCONSIN 
LATIN WORKSHOP 


The University of Wisconsin Summer Ses- 
sion announces its Second Biennial Latin 
Workshop, to be held on the Madison 
campus June 28-July 17, 1954. 


PROGRAM 
Laboratory Course in Methods 

Miss Weightman and Staff 

A forum for questions and the exchange 

of ideas on a high school Latin teacher's 
problems. The class will meet in a Latin 
laboratory equipped with samples of text- 
books and tests, historical novels, reference 
books, material for club work, audio-visual 
aids and space for projects which teachers 
may bring from their own classrooms. 


Choice of the two following: 
Roman Literature 
Mr. MacKendrick 
Lectures on Roman comedy, Lucretius, 
Catullus, Cicero, Caesar, Virgil, Ovid, and 
Livy, especially designed to fit the needs 
of the high school Latin teacher. 


Master Myths of Greece and Rome 
Mr. Agard 
Illustrated lectures comparing and con- 
trasting the Greek and the Roman treatment 
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of the key myths of antiquity, together 
with their survivals in Renaissance and 
modern art. 


Choice of the two following: 
Phases of Roman Life 
Mr. Howe 
A study of Roman architecture and en- 
gineering, Roman trade and shipping, the 
position of slaves and freedmen, and the 
place in Rome of foreign religious cults. 
On each of these topics reading will be as- 
signed in the Latin sources, to be supple- 
mented by modern works; use will also be 
made of artistic material, coins, and in- 
scriptions. Most of the emphasis will be on 
the late Republic and early Empire. 
Ovid 
Mr. MacKendrick 
Examination of the vocabulary, syntax, 
and content of selected elementary text: 
books, with a view to ascertaining their 
suitability for use at the end of the second 
year of high-school Latin. 


Introduction to Linguistics 
for Classical Students 
Mr. Fowler 
This course is planned to demonstrate 
linguistic techniques and to inquire into the 
applicability of these techniques to the 
analysis of the classical languages. For this 
purpose the Latin of Caesar will be used. 
An attempt will be made to fix the pro- 
nunciation of Latin in the Rome of 50 B.C. 
and thence to establish the basic sounds of 
the language at that time. The morphologi- 
cal and the syntactic units of one section of 
the Gallic War will then be isolated, and 
the structure of Latin thus exhibited will be 
compared with the structure of English, 
and briefly with that of other languages. 


Lectures on Classical Civilization 
Mr. Carr 
A series of five evening lectures, on 
topics to be announced, by the Director of 
the Service Bureau of the American Clas- 
sical League. 


Conferences 
Messrs. Carr, Fowler 
Each member of the workshop will confer 
during the course of the session with Mr. 
Carr on classroom problems, and with Mr. 
Fowler on the practical applications of the 
linguistic method. Other staff members 
will ke happy to confer with members of 
the workshop on request. 


AIMS 
The above program aims, by giving teach- 
ers the opportunity to work together, to 
help them to solve some of their teaching 


problems, to open to them the wealth and 
richness of classical civilization, to acquaint 
them with the latest results of scholar- 
ship in the field, and to suggest how they 
may apply all this to enrich and enliven 
their teaching. Latin teachers, often isolated 
in communities where few have similar 
interests, will thus be given the chance 
to discuss their work with like-minded per- 
sons from a wide variety of backgrounds. 


CREDIT 
The Workshop carries 3 hours of graduate 
credit in either Latin (Classics) or Educa- 
tion. It may be included in the regular 
summer session program. The content is 
varied so that it may be taken more than 
once for credit. 


STAFF 
Walter R. Agard, B.Litt., Litt.D., Professor 
of Classics and Chairman of Department, 
U.W. 
Wilbert C. Carr, M.A., Professor of Latin, 
University of Kentucky, and Director, 
Service Bureau, American Classical 
League. 
Murray Fowler, Ph.D., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology and Linguistics, U.W. 
Herbert M. Howe, Ph.D., Associate Profes- 
sor of Classics, U.W. 
Paul L. MacKendrick, Ph.D., Professor of 
Classics, U.W. 
Esther M. Weightman, M.A., Instructor 
in Education, Wisconsin High School, 
Madison. : 


REGISTRATION, FEES, HOUSING 

The Workshop will be limited to 50 mem- 
bers. Advance registration will be accepted 
beginning April 15. Final registration, Mon- 
day, June 28. Fee $27.00, payable at final 
registration, not in advance. 
Double rooms and board in a _ special 
Latin wing of a University dormitory will 
be provided at the rate of about $60.00 for 
the session. Such accommodation cannot 
be guaranteed unless a reservation is re- 
ceived by June 1. Applications, accompani- 
ed by payment in full for the 3-week period, 
should be addressed to S. Lee Burns, Di- 
rector of Residence Halls, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6. For other informa- 
tion, address Professor Paul MacKendrick, 
Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6. 


VERGIL MATERIAL: A college which 
will house and use it can have, free, a 
valuable collection of prints gathered in 
Europe, in connection with a Yale thesis 
and approved by Hendrickson. Write 
Miss Edith M. Sanford, Box 285, Camp- 
bell, N.Y. 
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SEMPLE AWARD 


Available to a teacher of Greek or Latin 
in a secondary school in the territory of The 
Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, as an aid for a summer (1954) 
at the American School of Classical Studies 
in Athens. 

The Association’s grant is $250; the 
American School will match this with an 
additional grant of $250. A knowledge of 
modern Greek is not a requisite for appli- 
cation. Forms for application, which must 
be in not later than March 15, 1954, will be 
supplied by the Chairman of the Committee 
on Awards. 

Committee on Awards: Charles R. Hart, 
Emory University (Emory University, 
Georgia), Chairman; Grace L. Beede, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota: Gerald F. Else, 
State University of Iowa; William P. Hether- 
ington, S. J., Xavier University; John N. 
Hough, University of Colorado, ex officio; 
William C. Korfmacher, Saint Louis Uni- 
versity, secretary. 


BAIRD CONTEST 


New York University’s twentieth annual 
Baird Memorial Latin Sight-Reading Contest 
for secondary schools will take place on 
Saturday, March 20, 1954. Teams nominated 
by their teachers compete in carefully su- 
pervised upper and lower group examina- 
tions for team cups, individual medals, and 
certificates. A gold medal and a $1,000 
scholarship to Washington Square College 
are awarded to the senior making the high- 
est individual score, and other individual 
winners in each of five geographical areas 
receive silver medals. 

Only prose is set for translation. The 
Lower Group examination (on material 
approximating the difficulty of Caesar) is 
for students in their second year of Latin, 
the Upper Group (on material approximat- 
ing the difficulty of Cicero) is for students 
in their third or fourth years. Full teams 
consist of six students, three in each group. 
Schools which do not wish to enter a six- 
yney. team have the privilege of entering a 
three-man team in either group. With the 
exception of the scholarship, each group 
has its separate set of awards. 

This contest, long very popular in the 
metropolitan area, has for two years been 
open to any secondary school in the United 
States which is willing to enter contestants 
and assume the expenses of their New York 
visit. Teachers desiring more detailed in- 
formation should write Charles Hender- 
son, Jr., Director, Baird Memorial Latin 


WILLIAM C. KORFMACHER 


Contest, Classics Department, Washington 
Square College, New York 3, New York. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


Special Notice 

Several special features of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Meeting at Saint Louis, Apri] 
22-24, 1954, call for the cooperation of the 
members of the CAMWS. 

1. If you have any photographs of previ- 
ous meetings, either of the entire attendance 
or of smaller groups, and are willing to lend 
them for an exhibit please notify the chair- 
man of the Local Committee, Prof. William 
C. Korfmacher, Saint Louis University, 
Saint Louis, Mo. If they are photographs 
you have taken yourself, you can send them 
to him at once. If they are group pictures 
taken by a photographer, first write to Prof. 
Korfmacher, so that he will not receive a 
number of duplicates. 

2. The Secretary has a file of programs 
dating back to 1932. If you have programs 
before that date and are willing to lend 
them (or, preferably, present them to the 
Association), please write Prof. John N. 
Hough, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. 

3. It is hoped that those who attended the 
organization meeting in Chicago in 1905 will 
make a special effort to attend. It is 
planned to have them sit together at the 
banquet. The special committee has a list 
of those who attended in 1905 but 1) it is not 
certain about the present addresses of some 
and 2) a number of persons who attended 
did not sign the list. Please send the chair- 
man of the Special Committee, Prof. B. L. 
Ullman, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., your present address 
and any other details of your doings which 
may be of interest for what might be called 
an ‘‘Alumni Directory’’ or, better, a list of 
‘Founding Fathers’’ (and Mothers!). This 
record will be kept in the secretary’s file. 

4. An attempt will be made to put on an 
exhibit of high school students’ work (mod- 
els, posters, scrapbooks, etc., etc.), that 
will outdo all previous efforts of this sort. 
Please write Prof. Korfmacher what your 
school has to offer. 


ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE 


B. L. Uttman, Chairman, University of 
North Carolina; DeLacy, Washing- 
ton University; Frep S. DuNHAM, Univer 
sity of Michigar; CHauncey E. Fincu, St. 
Louis University; ERNest L. HIGHBARGER, 
Northwestern University; Gertrupe E. 
SmirH, University of Chicago. 
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Vergil’s Tragic ‘Theme 


NE cannot read the Aeneid without 

being moved by the many sorrow- 
ful episodes which suggest that the 
poem has a tragic motif. Scholars and 
critics have noticed this tragic strain 
but, for the most part, they have been 
content merely to mention it or to dis- 
cuss isolated tragic incidents, especi- 
ally those of the fourth book. E. K. 
Rand interprets the Dido episode as 
tragic drama and regards the Aeneid 
as ‘‘an epic poem constructed of two 
tragedies, the tragedy of Dido and the 
tragedy of Turnus.’’! A more complex 
view of the tragic elements in Vergil 
is offered by R. S. Conway, who says 
that the Aeneid has ‘‘an alternate ar- 
rangement’: the odd-numbered books 
seem to him to have ‘‘a number of 
light-hearted scenes,’ the even-num- 
bered ones to have the characteristics 
of tragedy. Conway believes that Vergil 
“combined in alternation the methods 
and motives of epic poetry with those 
of Greek tragedy.’’> Conway does not 
present much evidence, and a detailed 
analysis of the Aeneid will disprove the 
validity of his scheme. Moreover, nei- 
ther Rand nor Conway sees the full im- 
plications of the tragic elements in the 
poem. Vergil does not merely recount 
sorrowful incidents, nor, as will be 
shown below, does he separate the trag- 
ic from either the ‘‘light-hearted’’ or 
the triumphant. In this paper I will an- 
alyze the tragic theme of the Aeneid 
as it is set forth in comment and inci- 
dent in every book, and try to show 
that it is no separate or secondary mo- 
tif, but that Vergil’s tragic and heroic 
themes are inextricably bound togeth- 
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er. Indeed, it is the tragic theme which 
gives meaning to the heroic struggle. 

The Aeneid tells the story of the 
founding of the Roman empire, and con- 
tains many prophecies of Rome’s fu- 
ture greatness. The empire, according 
to the story, was predestined, but des- 
tiny is not fulfilled with ease. ‘‘Tantae 
molis erat Romanam condere gentem”’ 
(1.33), says Vergil. It was a heavy task, 
a burden, to found the Roman nation, 
and the Aeneid reveals the dignity of 
that task and tells of the human strug- 
gle involved in it. The poem is a na- 
tional epic because it gave the Roman 
citizen a representation of his past 
which was symbolic of his future des- 
tiny.# 

Vergil personified ‘‘Romanitas’’ in 
the character of Aeneas, a figure al- 
ready known through a body of leg- 
ends. T. R. Glover explains the myths 
of Aeneas as they appear in Homer, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Fabius Pic- 
tor, Naevius, Ennius, and others, and 
concludes by saying that Vergil 


found a Greek antiquarian’s tale, . . . he 
wrought it into life, and he left it a nation’s 
epic, filled through and through with the 
Roman spirit, and so instinct with human 
feeling that for generations men, to whom 
Rome was not what she was to Aeneas, 
found in the Aeneid the mood for every ex- 
perience of human life.* 


Mr. Glover’s remark is significant for 
it leads to the more concrete questions 
of how and why the Aeneid interprets 
universal human experience at the 
same time that it describes the legend- 
ary history of Rome. Aeneas’ mission, 
real to the Romans, is mere legend to 
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modern man, and all the physical dan- 
ger and personal loss and sorrow which 
he endured would amount to no more 
than do the labors of Hercules or the 
struggles of a favored prince in a fairy 
tale, if Aeneas did not pay a heavier 
price for his achievement than long 
toil and battle weariness. Aeneas ac- 
complishes his task only after he has 
learned of the essential tragedy of al! 
human experience and after he has 
accepted the paradox that great hopes 
are weighed down with painful respon- 
sibilities and great achievements are 
qualified by the remembrance and the 
eternal suggestion of human limitation. 
The Aeneid, it is true, is a story of 
success, and on one level that is its 
theme. But it is also the story ot what 
one must pay for success, and this sec- 
ond theme, the painful mystery of trag- 
ic waste and shame and _ inevitable 
dissatisfaction, intensifies the difficulty 
of the achievement at the same time 
that it sets it in relief against the back- 
ground of all human experience. 
Vergil expresses this motif both ex- 
plicitly and indirectly in his delineation 
of the character of Aeneas, and it is 
thus necessary to trace the growing 
“tragic sense of life’? which the hero 
learns to accept as he progresses 
through trial to’triumph as founder of 
the Roman empire. Although Aeneas 
undergoes a more severe trial than 
does even a tragic hero, for he endures 
tragic experience and shares emotion- 
ally in the downfalls‘ of Dido and Tur- 
nus, the tragic heroine and hero, ‘he 
none the less must continue to:-bear the 
painful knowledge- of these events, 
which is the price of his achievement. 
According to Conway, the first book 
of the Aeneid, like all the odd-numbered 
books, contains ‘light-hearted scenes.”’ 
The example he mentions is the epi- 
sode in which Venus appears disguised 
as a huntress.” It is hard to see how 
this scene, when closely analyzed in re- 
lation to the poem as a whole, can be 
regarded as ‘‘light-hearted.’’ It seems 
rather to be an important incident lead- 
ing subtly but clearly to the cumulative 


tragic effect Vergil is creating. 

When Venus asks Aeneas to tell her 
who he is, what land he comes from 
and where he is going, Aeneas sighs 
deeply and tells her that the day itself 
is too brief to contain the tale of his 
sorrows (1.370-4); then, in a few lines, 
he summarizes his story. There is a 
moving contrast between 


Sum pius Aeneas, raptos qui ex hoste 
Penates 

Classe veho mecum, fama super aethera 
notus. (1.378-9) 


and 


Ipse ignotus, egens, Libyae deserta 
peragro, 
Europa atque Asia pulsus. (1.384-5) 


On the one hand, he is a worthy man, 
whose fame is known even in heaven, 
who seeks a homeland and a _ noble 
race; and on the other hand, he is an 
unknown and destitute wanderer in the 
desert, driven from one continent to an- 
other. Here, early in the poem, is set 
forth the tragic contrast between the 
ideal which must be achieved and the 
wretchedness of an apparently uncon- 
querable reality. Moreover, we see the 
two aspects of Aeneas himself: the des- 
tined hero and the lonely, home- 
less man. 

Again, at the close of this scene, 
Aeneas expresses his sorrow at the in- 
evitable loneliness he must face, a 
theme which is repeated in the poem, 
each time with added emotional force. 
Thus, when Aeneas recognizes his 
mother, he cries out to her, saying that 
she too is false for she mocks him with 
disguises. He asks her why he cannot 
clasp her hand and speak directly to 
her (1.407-9). What he is demanding is 
a normal, human relationship with his 
mother, and that is denied him. Just 
as Venus eludes him, so does his wife. 
When Aeneas encounters the shade of 
Creusa, she tells him of his destiny, 
but she vanishes when he tries to em- 
brace her: 

Ter conatus ibi collo dare circum; 


Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit 
imago, 
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Par levibus ventis volucrique simillima 
somno. (2.792-4) 


er 
m Anchises too appears after his death 
hs in order to give advice and encourag- 
If ment, but each time Aeneas tries to 
‘is touch Anchises, he realizes that he has 
S lost human contact with his father and 
a that he may share with him only the 
heroic mission. The first time, Aeneas 
protests (5.741-42); the second time, 
| he asks only that he may clasp his fa- 
ther’s hand. Here Vergil repeats the 
three lines he had used in the earlier 
incident involving Creusa to describe 
Aeneas’ vain attempts to reach An- 
chises. (6.700-2). 

These episodes, so similar in their 
structure and meaning, reveal the lone- 
liness of the hero, who is able to re- 

n, ; 

n ceive from those nearest to him advice 
mts and help in his task, but rarely the 
_ comfort of a human relationship. This 


he motif is developed more fully in the 
fourth book, but I will deal with that 


. at some length below, since it is best 

he to follow Vergil’s order wherever pos- 

he sible. 

n- The first words Aeneas speaks ex- 

he press the utmost despair. His ships 

1S scattered by a storm Aeolus has raised, 

e- he says that he would have preferred 
death beneath the high walls of Troy 

e, to his present difficult undertaking (1. 

n- 94-101). But later in the first book, after 

a he has reached Carthage, he looks at 

n, the walls of the temple of Juno, on 

.e, which are pictured the battles of the 

Lis Trojan war. He stops before them and 

at speaks to Achates. 

th Constitit et lacrimans, ‘Quis iam locus,’ 

ot inquit, ‘Achate, 

to Quae regio in terris nostri non plena 

is laboris? 

Lis En Priamus! sunt hic etiam sua prae- 

ist mia laudi, 

fe. Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mor- 

talia tangunt. 

of Solve metus; feret haec aliquam tibi 

ly; fama salutem.’ (1.459-63) 

m- 


Commentaries on this passage may 
be divided into two groups: those which 
hold that the line, ‘Sunt lacrimae re- 
rum et mentem mortalia tangunt,’’ has 
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meaning only in its specific context, 
that Aeneas is remarking merely on the 
attitude of the Africans; and those 
which hold that the verse has a wider 
application and refers to the affairs of 
men in general. Probably the first 
scholar to interpret the verse as a gen- 
eral statement was Henry, who says 
that it is ‘“‘not a further enunciation of 
the particular sympathy of the Tyrians 
with the Trojans, but a general reflec- 
tion concerning human sympathy, viz., 
that tears are part of the constitution 
of nature and to be met with wherever 
there are men.”’ He translates the line 
as follows: ‘‘Tears are universal (re- 
rum), belonging to the constitution of 
nature, and the evils of mortality (mor- 
talia) move the human heart.’’6 

Mackail,* Glover,* Duff,® Wood- 
berry,!" and others have also inter- 
preted the verse as a general reflec- 
tion. Tyrrell, who differs slightly from 
Henry, none the less says that C. Bow- 
en’s version, ‘Tears are to human sor- 
row given, hearts feel for mankind,”’ 
which is obviously based on Henry, ‘“‘is 
the accepted view of the meaning of 
the words.’’ Tyrrell himself believes 
that the words ‘‘come bitter from that 
wellspring of sadness which made the 
poet marvel why the dead should de- 
sire to live again,’’ and he interprets 
the verse to mean: ‘‘E’en things inani- 
mate (res, the material picture) can 
weep for us, and the works of men’s 
hands (mortalia) have their own pa- 
thetic power.’’!1 

Even W. F. Jackson Knight’s version 
of this verse, which is an unusual one, 
reveals his dependence upon Henry. 
Knight says that the line 


seems to mean in prose, not much less than, 
‘There is no denying that even in this far 
land honour gets its due, and they can weep 
at human tragedy; the world has tears as a 
constituent part of it, and so have our own 
lives, hopeless and weary; and the thought 
how things have always their own death in 
them breaks our hearts and wills and clouds 
our vision.’ 


Knight then goes on to defend his in- 
terpretation of the verse as a general 
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reflection, and cites several instances 
in which Vergil uses rerum to mean 
‘the world.’’!- 

Thus, it seems rather odd that L. A. 
MacKay should say, in a recent note, 
that Henry’s view ‘‘has not won wide 
acceptance.’’!* True, a number of arti- 
cles have appeared which argue that 
the line must be translated with speci- 
fic reference to the Africans, but the 
interpretations offered seem no more 
convincing than does Henry’s. How- 
ever, it is necessary to glance at the 
comments and interpretations of a few 
scholars which seem to represent a 
trend in modern thought on this sub- 
ject. 

Both H. Williamson and A. L. Keith 
argue against generalization, and they 
read the verse as though hic etiam 
were repeated before ‘‘Sunt lacrimae.”’ 
Williamson takes the line to mean that 
Aeneas is reassuring Achates ‘‘that 
they are evidently in a civilized coun- 
try, where ‘men can weep for human 
sorrows.’’!+ Keith regards rerum ‘‘as 
practically equivalent to the following 
mortalia,’ and he renders the verse 
as: ‘‘Here are tears for man’s adversi- 
ties and mortal affairs touch the 
heart.’’!° MacKay, influenced by the 
versions of both Williamson and Keith, 
paraphrases the line: ‘‘Even here, on 
the remote and savage shores of Libya 
renown has its due, and tears are real 
things, i.e. sympathy exists as part of 
the real world, not as a merely imag- 
ined consolation.’’16 


Further arguments for translating 
the verse as a reference to the Afri- 
cans are presented by R. H. Martin in 
a recent note on Dryden’s Aeneis. 
Martin also believes that hic etiam 
must be repeated before ‘‘Sunt lac- 
rimae rerum.”’ Aeneas, he says, ‘‘is not 
concerned with ‘universal tears,’ but 
with the particular prospect of a hos- 
tile reception in Africa.’’ His ‘‘whole 
concern is about the attitude of the Afri- 
cans: this care he now lays aside on 
contemplating the picture, for those 
whose paintings depict wars both love 
valour and are moved by pity.’’17 
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It is clear that two main arguments 
have been offered for limiting ‘‘Sunt 
lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia 
tangunt”’ to a particular reference: (1) 
that the repetition of hic etiam is im. 
plied, and (2) that such an interpreta- 
tion is necessary for the line to have 
meaning within its context. It is im- 
possible to discuss the first point, since 
we simply do not know what was Ver. 
gil’s intention. Since he did not repeat 
the phrase, though he does repeat 
others, we may assume that he did not 
intend it to be taken in this way. In any 
case, we cannot use a theory about im- 
plied or intended repetition which can 
never be established, as evidence for 
interpreting a verse. As to the second 
point, I shall try to show that ‘Sunt 
lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia 
tangunt’’ must be interpreted as a gen- 
eral reflection (though not as Henry 
renders it), in order to derive the full 
meaning and significance of the line in 
its context, for Aeneas’ comment to 
Achates, in which the line appears, is 
Vergil’s first explicit statement of his 
tragic theme. 

Obviously, Aeneas is expressing his 
response to the pictures on the walls 
of the temple of Juno. However, little 
attention has been paid to the scenes 
depicted. Vergil gives an extended des- 
cription of the pictures, which deal 
chiefly with the terrible suffering and 
defeats of the Trojans. Aeneas sees 
Achilles selling Hector’s body after he 
has dragged it three times around the 
walls of Troy, and Priam, helplessly 
holding out his hands without weapons. 
(1.483-17). While it is true that the 
wretched condition of the Trojans is 
portrayed, since these scenes are ac- 
tual history, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the pictures show sympathy 
for the Trojans. Aeneas, looking at 
these scenes, is moved to tears and 
says to Achates, ‘‘What land, what re 
gion of the earth is not full of our sor- 
row?’’ Thus, he indicates that he ex- 
pects his story to be known all over the 
earth. It is no special mark of sym- 
pathy that the war is here depicted. 
Then, he points to Priam and says, 
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“Even here there are rewards for his 
glory.’’ His fame is known even in this 
land. However, the picture he sees is 
not one of the proud king, but of the 
wretched father and the helpless old 
man. Implicit in the situation is the 
ironic contrast between the reward and 
the price; Priam is rewarded with 
fame, but he has paid with his children, 
his country, and his life. Indeed, per- 
sonified in the figure of Priam is the 
tragic condition, for he portrays the 
pitiful and terrible union of heroism 
and defeat, the reward and the sacri- 
fice. Therefore, Aeneas, who is react- 
ing to what he sees before him, as he 
remembers the actual events repre- 
sented, utters his famous line, ‘‘Sunt 
lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia 
tangunt,’’ which I take to mean, ‘‘Sor- 
row is implicit in the affairs of men 
and human frailty touches the heart.”’ 
Priam’s specific plight and his reward 
lead Aeneas to the general reflection 
which concerns not only Priam, but 
himself, and therefore all men, whom 
he exemplifies. 

The cathartic experience of viewing 
the artistic representations of his own 
adventures and sorrows moves him to 
the expression of thoughts more pain- 
ful than his earlier cries for death, and 
then almost instantly to that reconcil- 
iation with man’s fate which comes 
out of the tragic experience. Thus, he 
can say, ‘‘Give up your fears; the fame 
of this will bring you a measure of de- 
liverance.’’ Aeneas is not talking about 
safety in Carthage, but about deliver- 
ance from the tragedy of fallen Troy 
and her lost heroes. 

This interpretation seems to be the 
only one that expresses the meaning 
of the passage in relation to its context. 
Henry and those who follow his version 
sentimentalize the passage. Aeneas is 
not discussing universal sympathy. 
How could he, at this difficult point in 
his career, observing the cruel treat- 
ment of Hector by Achilles and the 
other sufferings inflicted on the Tro- 
jans, be moved to speak of universal 
sympathy? Vergil is too careful and 
too sensitive an artist to have given his 


hero so inconsistent and so facile a 
view. 

Recently, scholars, in their attempts 
to refute Henry’s version, have ignored 
the broad implications of the passage, 
often at the expense of coherence. For 
example, all those who argue for trans- 
lating the passage merely as a refer- 
ence to the Africans say that the pic- 
tures on the walls of the temple of 
Juno offer proof of the Tyrians’ favor. 
As I have pointed out above, no such 
proof is given; the pictures could just 
as well be a tribute to the Greek vic- 
tory. Moreover, Williamson and Mar- 
tin suggest that Aeneas is reassuring 
Achates that they need not fear the 
Tyrians, and Martin says that after 
seeing these pictures, Aeneas is no 
longer worried about the attitude of 
the Africans. The events in the poem 
immediately following this incident 
prove that this is not so. Aeneas and 
Achates see Dido approaching and with 
her several of their own men. They are 
amazed to see their friends, and they 
are ‘‘shaken by joy and fear.’’ They 
are eager to clasp their friends’ hands, 
but they are disturbed by the ‘‘uncer- 
tainty of things.’’ They remain hidden 
in their cloud and only after they have 
heard Dido reassure Ilioneus that there 
is no cause to fear, does Achates, still 
in his cloud, say to Aeneas, ‘‘You see, 
all is safe.’’ Then the two come forth 
(1.509-83). Obviously then the pictures 
did not seem to Aeneas sufficient proof 
of the Tyrians’ friendliness. 

It is as dangerous to exclude real 
meaning from a passage as it is to 
read too much into it. Thus, MacKay, 
avoiding the tragic implications of Ver- 
gil’s line, arrives at a meaningless 
statement: ‘‘tears are real things,’’ and 
C. A. Vince, sensing that the words 
have some general connotation, gives 
them a Biblical tone: ‘‘Mortality hath 
its meed of tears: yea, it toucheth 
the heart to compassion.’’!5 Surely it 
is more fitting to read Vergil’s poem 
in the tradition of tragic drama which 
he knew and evoked than it is to im- 
pose upon it a Biblical tone or to de- 
prive it of its rich and complex mean- 
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ings and reduce a significant passage 
of poetry to mere prose statement. 

Because of the controversy centered 
around this passage, I have given it 
an emphasis disproportionate to its 
position in the poem. It is not the 
tragic statement of the Aeneid, but 
merely one remark which indicates that 
Aeneas is learning to accept the dif- 
ficulties of his destined task and to 
appreciate the rewards which must be 
sought in the face of them. 

In Books II and III, Aeneas tells of 
the events preceding his arrival in 
Carthage and of the tragic experiences 
which suggest the ‘‘lacrimae rerum’’ 
he hes begun to accept. W. F. Jackson 
Knight discusses the second book from 
the point of view of “epic tragedy,’’ 
and proves that in this book Vergil 
uses a dramatic technique and a 
“tragic method” which is Sophoclean. 1” 
It can be demonstrated that Vergil 
uses this method to express his tragic 
theme through incidents in the life of 
his hero and in the history of his nation. 

As Book II opens, Aeneas is reluc- 
tantly beginning the story of Troy’s 
“‘supremum laborem,’’ a phrase which 
suggests that the city itself experienced 
the ‘‘last agony’’-9 of a tragic pro- 
tagonist. Recalling the wretchedness 
he witnessed and of which he himself 
was part, Aeneas is aware of the con- 
trast between Troy’s former splendor 
and her present ruin. ‘‘Urbs antiqua 
ruit, multos dominata per annos”’ (II, 
363). Moreover, the persons involved 
in Troy’s disaster and who go down 
with her, no matter how briefly their 
story is told, become in his narrative 
tragic figures. 

Aeneas’ tone is one of tragic irony 
as he remembers that just before the 
horse is brought into the city, the Tro- 
jans, believing that the Greeks had 
left for Mycenae, rejoiced and that 
“all Troy freed itself from its long 
sorrow” (2.25-6). This tone is later 
intensified as he tells of how young 
boys and girls gathered around the 
horse to sing holy songs (2.238-9). 
Also, Vergil is careful to emphasize, 


through ironic commentary, the double 
responsibility for the fall of Troy. It is 
caused by the will of the gods and by 
the folly or perversity of men: 


Et si fata deum, et si mens non laeva 
fuisset, 

Impulerat ferro Argolicas foedare late- 
bras, 

Troiaque nunc staret, Priamique arx 
alta maneres. (2.54-6) 


And later: 


Talibus insidiis periurique arte Sinonis 

Credita res, captique dolis lacrimisque 
coactis, 

Quos neque Tydides nec Larisaeus 
Achilles, 

Non anni domuere decem, non mille 
carinae. (2.195-8) 


Again, in the incidents involving both 
Laocoon and Cassandra, Vergil ex- 
presses his theme through dramatic 
irony. Laocoon is, of course, a victim 
of the gods. He dares to work against 
their will. Cassandra, if less sensation- 
al a figure, is in many respects a more 
moving one. Aeneas remembers that 
just as the horse is placed on the sa- 
cred citadel, Cassandra foretells the 
coming doom (2.246-7), but her proph- 
ecy is fated to be disregarded. Also, 
she is involved in the death of Coroeb- 
us, who has come to fight for Troy 
because of his love for her. Coroebus, 
though a minor figure, is also raised 
to tragic proportions. He is confident 
of success in battle, and even his love 
for Cassandra cannot make him accept 
the truth of her words. Thus, “‘suc- 
cessu. exsultans animisque’’ (2.386), 
he rushes into battle and dies as a 
result of his ‘‘insano amore’’ (2.348). 
Aeneas summarizes his story: 


Infelix, qui non sponsae praecepta furen- 

tis 

Audierit! (2.345-6) 

In describing the fates of both Hee- 
tor and Priam, Vergil employs the 
methods of a tragic dramatist. As he 
has contrasted Troy’s former power 
with her present wretchedness, so he 
contrasts the Hector of old, ‘‘the light 
of Troy, the most certain hope of the 
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Trojans,’’ with the vanquished and sor- 
rowful shade, bruised and weeping 
(2.270-86). To emphasize this contrast 
Vergil describes him as 


Quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore, qui redit exuvias indutus 
Achilli 
Vel Danaum Phrygios iaculatus puppi- 
bus ignis! (2.274-6) 


In the same way, Vergil depicts the 
death of Priam. He says, ‘the king 
of so many people and lands, the proud 
lord of Asia,’’ now lies ‘‘a trunk on 
the shore, his head torn from his 
shoulders, a corpse without a name.”’ 
(2.554-8). 

Aeneas, having viewed the destruc- 
tion of Troy and the death of so many 
heroes, comes upon Helen. He _ be- 
comes angry and, blaming her, is 
about to kill her when Venus appears 
and stops him. Venus explains that 
neither Helen nor Paris is responsible 
for the fall of Troy, but the relentless 
gods. Thus Aeneas learns that he has 
not even the solace of blame or anger, 
for Helen is as much a victim of the 
gods as he is. As his mother vanishes, 
“fearful shapes appear and the great 
divine powers who are enemies of 
Troy’ (2.567-603). Aeneas realizes that 
he has engaged in a war beyond man’s 
making and, instructed by the shade 
of Creusa (2.776-89), he regards the 
tragic experiences of the war as part 
of a larger scheme in which he is to 
play a major role. 

In the brief transition at the begin- 
ning of the next book, Vergil reiterates 
his tragic theme: 


Postquam res Asiae Priamique evertere 
gentem 

Immeritam visum superis, ceciditque 
superbum 

Ilium et omnis humo fumat Neptunia 
Troia, 

Diversa exsilia et desertas quaerere 
terras 

Auguriis agimur divum, .. . 


Priam’s people have met a disaster 
they did not deserve and proud Troy 
has fallen. In Book II, Aeneas is pre- 
pared for the sacrifices he must make 
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in order to establish Rome; in Book 
III, he begins to understand the nature 
of his task and the difficulty of his 
new undertaking. He is warned by the 
Penates: 


tu moenia magnis 
Magna para longumque fugae ne linque 
laborem. (3.159-60) 


Aeneas’ meeting with Andromache 
in Buthrotum is a moving scene (3. 
300-43). Andromache’s first thoughts 
are for Hector, and she thinks of her- 
self still as Hector’s wife, yet she and 
Helenus are building a “‘parvam Tro- 
iam’”’ (3.349). Aeneas observes Androm- 
ache, ‘‘deiectam coniuge tanto’’ (3. 
317), remembering always the old days 
in Troy, but nevertheless accepting her 
new life and her new duties. Aeneas’ 
parting words to Andromache and Hel- 
enus are important for they reveal his 
complex feelings about his duty, a 
significant aspect of Vergil’s theme, 
which is developed as the poem pro- 
gresses: Aeneas says: 


Vivite felices, quibus est fortuna peracta 
Iam sua; nos alia ex aliis in fata vo- 


camur. 
Vobis parta quies; nullum maris aequor 
arandum, 
Arva neque Ausoniae semper cedentia 
retro 


Quaerenda. (3.493-7) 


In some respects, very humanly, he 
envies Andromache and Helenus, who 
have found rest and a measure of com- 
fort in performing a task simpler than 
his own. Yet he recognizes and does 
not turn from the hardships involved 
in fulfilling his own destiny. Through 
Aeneas’ relationship with Dido, Vergil 
develops this idea dramatically. 

The fourth book of the Aeneid, 
though it is read more frequently than 
are the others, has been for the most 
part misinterpreted. Dido has too often 
been regarded as the heroine of a 
realistic novel, and Aeneas as an un- 
feeling deserter.2! The chief reason for 
these errors is that this book is often 
taken out of its context and treated 
as a work in itself, whereas it is only 
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an episode in Aeneas’ struggle to ac- 
complish his mission. 

Because Dryden’s remarks on the 
fourth book have been widely accept- 
ed and have been praised by even so 
astute a scholar as Mackail,°"- it is 
necessary to look briefly at the critical 
observations in the dedication to his 
Aeneis. Dryden refers to the episode 
involving Dido and Aeneas as ‘‘so great 
an ornament;’’-* he regards it as a 
rather sensational incident which re- 
veals the weaknesses of both charac- 
ters. To him, Dido is merely the tra- 
ditional fallen woman and Aeneas is 
‘the deserting hero’’ who ‘‘excuses 
himself (in Hades) when it is too 
late.’’-+4 

In discussing Aeneas’ decision to 
leave Carthage, Dryden says: 


It is true, he [Vergil] colours the falsehood 
of Aeneas by an express command from 
Jupiter, to forsake the queen who has 
obliged him; but he knew the Romans were 
to be his readers; and them he bribed, per- 
haps at the expense of his hero’s honesty: 
but he gained his cause, however as plead- 
ing before corrupt judges. They were con- 
tent to see their founder false to love; for 
still he had the advantage of the amour; it 
was their enemy whom he forsook; and she 
might have forsaken him, if he had not got 
the start of her: for she had already for- 
gotten her vows to Sichaeus;: and varium et 
mutabile semper femina, is the sharpest 
satire, in the fewest words, that ever was 
made on woman-kind; for both the adjec- 
tives are neuter, and animal must be under- 
stood to make them grammar. Virgil does 
well to put these words into the mouth of 
Mercury. If a God had not spoken them, 
neither durst he have written them, nor I 
translated them. Yet the deity was forced 
to come twice on the same errand; and the 
second time, as much a hero as Aeneas was, 
he frightened him. It seems he feared not 
Jupiter so much as Dido; for your lordship 
may observe, that, as much intent as he 
was upon his voyage, yet he delayed it, till 
the messenger was obliged to tell him plain- 
ly, that, if he weighed not anchor in the 
night, the queen would be with him in the 
morning — notumque, furens, quid femina 
possit — she was injured; she was revenge- 
ful; she was powerful.25 


Dryden indicates that he understands 
the nature of the obligation which 


How- 
ever, he does not understand the re. 
lationship between Dido and Aeneas or 


takes Aeneas from Carthage. 


why relationship should have 
made Aeneas pause in his duty. Thus, 
he is convincing when he defends 
Aeneas for leaving Carthage in order 
to fulfill the destiny which the gods 
had imposed upon him. But then Dry- 
den asks rhetorically, ‘“‘Could a pious 
man dispense with all the commands 
of Jupiter to satisfy his passion? or 
take it in the strongest sense, to com- 
ply with the obligations of his grati- 
tude?’’=6 

Some further remarks on Dido are 
even more revealing of Dryden’s at- 
titude toward this episode: 


She was warmed by the graceful appear- 
ance of the hero; she smothered those 
sparkles out of decency; but conversation 
blew them up into a flame. Then she was 
forced to make a confidant out of her whom 
she might best trust, her own sister, who 
approves the passion, and thereby augments 
it; . . . Of Venus and Juno, Jupiter and 
Mercury, I say nothing, for they were all 
machining work; but, possession having 
cooled his love, as it increased hers, she 
soon perceived the change, or at least grew 
suspicious of a change; this suspicion soon 
turned to jealousy, and jealousy to rage; 
then she disdains and threatens, and again 
is humble and entreats, and, nothing avail- 
ing, despairs, curses, and at last becomes 
her own executioner.** 


Dryden’s criticism of the fourth book 
demonstrates that he has little under- 
standing of its intrinsic relationship to 
the rest of the poem. The fourth book 
is not merely about a passionate love 
story; it is concerned with the theme 
I have been discussing throughout this 
paper: the acceptance by Aeneas of a 
tragic sense of life as the price of his 
achievement. 


There are two_ significant points 
which seem to have been disregarded 
by most commentators on this epi- 
sode: Vergil makes it perfectly clear 
that Aeneas and not Dido is the major 
figure in this incident; nevertheless, 
Dido is a moving and powerful charac- 
ter and she is as blameless as is 
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Aeneas for the tragic outcome of their 
relationship. 

Dido is a tragic heroine who is the 
victim of the gods and of her own in- 
tense passion. The gods use her and 
try her in order to help Aeneas; her 
own best qualities work for her de- 
struction. It must always be remem- 
bered that to Vergil she is ‘‘optima 
Dido’’ (4.291). She is a proud and 
noble queen, dedicated, like Aeneas 
himself, to a nation. Like him, she 
pauses and turns from her obligation, 
yet she is always conscious of her 
pledge to Sychaeus and to Carthage. 
Beset by what Vergil calls an “‘infan- 
dum amorem”’ (4.85), she feels she is 
humiliated, and yet her very dignity 
ennobles the passion that destroys her. 
The significance of the story of Dido 
and Aeneas does not lie in the fact 
that he deserts her, for that is not the 
subject of tragedy. Aeneas is neither 
cold-hearted nor cruel. His tragedy is 
that, loving Dido, he must leave her 
because it is his duty to devote him- 
self to a cause more important than 
he is. Moreover, she, a queen who has 
also founded a nation, is not unaware 
of his obligation, and even as she de- 
nounces him, she understands that it 
is not he who offends her, but the 
whole order of the universe (4.371-3). 
There is indeed tragic irony in Aeneas’ 
first response to the sight of Carthage, 
when he says, ‘‘O fortunati, quorum 
iam moenia surgunt’’ (1.437). For it 
is in Carthage that he neglects for a 
time the task of establishing the ‘‘altae 
moenia Romae’”’ to which he is con- 
secrated. And it is his presence which 
changes Dido from the proud queen 
of a flourishing nation into a love-sick 
woman, tormented by her pledge. 

Vergil does not wish his reader to 
think that Aeneas is held from his duty 
by his desire ‘‘to satisfy his passion’”’ 
or “to comply with the obligations of 
his gratitude.’ Nor is there anything 
in Vergil to suggest that ‘‘possession 
cooled’’ Aeneas’ love for Dido. The 
very idea that this occurred or that 
Dido was ‘‘jealous’’ is evidence that 
Dryden missed Vergil’s intention in 


this episode. Dryden’s very vocabulary 
indicates that he oversimplifies the 
story. 

Moreover, Dryden fails to see the 
irony in Vergil’s use of Mercury to 
intervene and in the famous words 
Mercury uses to persuade Aeneas to 
leave. The words, ‘‘Varium et mutabile 
semper, femina,’’ have frequently been 
read out of context, and therefore, 
have been taken as Vergil’s judgment 
on womanhood in general. But if we 
regard the line as Vergil used it, it 
takes on a very different meaning. 
Mercury has been sent by Jupiter to 
urge Aeneas to leave Carthage. He 
comes twice. The first time he argues 
nobly, putting before Aeneas the vision 
of his destiny and his obligation to his 
father, to his son, and to the gods 
(4. 265-76). But Aeneas is not suffi- 
ciently stirred, and so Mercury, the 
trickster of the gods, the god of elo- 
quence, shrewdness, and even fraud, 
returns and uses any method he feels 
will work to persuade Aeneas. Thus, 
he tells him that Dido plots evil against 
him, which is an obvious deceit. Then 
he goes on to clinch his argument with 
the words, ‘‘Varium et mutabile sem- 
per, femina’’ (4. 569-70). The words 
applied to Dido shock us with their 
tragic irony. For not only has she been 
the faithful wife of Sychaeus, dedicat- 
ed to his memory, a widow whom only 
the gods could turn from her vows of 
devotion, but she is the woman who, 
while Mercury says these words, is 
plotting her own death because she 
cannot help being constant in her love 
for Aeneas. Moreover, it is important 
to observe that just before Mercury’s 
second visit, Vergil describes Dido re- 
proaching herself for not keeping her 
vows to Sychaeus (4. 547-52), unaware 
that it is her own nobility of character 
which makes her a victim of the gods. 
Thus, following her own unjustified 
self-accusation and her expression of 
a desire to pay for a crime she has 
not committed, Mercury’s words ap- 
pear to us as the final trickery of the 
gods. 

It is hard to see how Dryden could 
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regard this incident as a “‘satire’’ on 
Dido or on womanhood. But Dryden 
was eager to turn tragedy into poetic 
justice. Thus, where Vergil is com- 
passionate, Dryden is censorious, and 
he views the woman whom Vergil por- 
trays as dignified and moving even 
when she is in a degraded position as 
a false creature who might have for- 
saken Aeneas “if he had not got the 
start of her.”’ 

His conception of Aeneas is equally 
wrong. He presents Vergil’s hero as 
a man who fears Dido’s wrath and who 
is satisfied to have ‘‘had the advan- 
tage of the amour.’’ Moreover, Dry- 
den and the scholars who accept his 
view fail to see that Aeneas is strug- 
gling not so much against Dido’s per- 
suasions as he is against the side of 
his own nature which responds to her 
love. Vergil describes his feelings as 
follows: 


At pius Aeneas, quamquam lenire dolen- 
tem 

Solando cupit et dictis avertere curas, 

Multa gemens magnoque animum labe- 
factus amore, 

Iussa tamen divum exsequitur classem- 
que revisit. (4. 392-6) 


Aeneas’ conflict is clearly presented. 
“His very soul shaken by his deep 
love, he yet follows the bidding of the 
gods and returns to his ship,’’ says 
Vergil. And later when Aeneas sees 
Dido for a moment in Hades, he calls 
to her: 
per sidera iuro, 
Per superos, et si qua fides tellure sub 
ima est, 


Invitus, regina, tuo de litore cessi. 
(6.458-60) 


As she moves off, Aeneas is ‘‘troubled 
by her unjust disaster.’’ (6.475). 

Vergil has portrayed the struggle in 
aman and a woman who want desper- 
ately to be allowed to live as most 
people do and who at the same time 
need to satisfy their capacities for 
great achievement. Dido fails; Aeneas 
succeeds. She dies as a tragic heroine, 
while he, suffering as intensely and un- 


relieved by hybris, is spared for a 
greater destiny. Vergil’s implication 
clearly is that it is at least as painful 
for Aeneas to fulfill his destiny as it 
is for Dido to accept the consequences 
of his decision. 

A similar conflict is presented in the 
fifth book, and here once again, Aeneas 
recognizes the tragic consequences of 
his mission at the same time that his 
faith in it is renewed. In this _ book. 
Vergil dramatizes his theme through 
the experience of those Trojans who 
decide to remain behind in Sicily, 
Speaking of this group, C. S. Lewis 
says that they ‘have heard the call 
and lived long in painful obedience, 
and yet desert at the last.’’ Then he 
goes on to discuss the implications of 
their decision: 


Virgil perceives their tragedy very clearly. 
To follow the vocation does not mean happi- 
ness: but once it has been heard, there is 
not happiness for those who do not follow. 
They are, of course, allowed to remain be- 
hind. Every arrangement is made for their 
comfort in Sicily. The result is that ago- 
nized parting in which the will remains 
suspended between two equal intolerables. 


’Twixt miserable longing for the present 
land 

And the far realms that call by the 
fates’ command. (5.656) 


It will be seen that in those two lines Virgil, 
with no intention of allegory, has described 
once and for all the very quality of most 
human life as it is exverienced by anyone 
who has not yet risen to holiness or sunk to 
animality. It is not thanks to the Fourth 
Eclogue alone that he has become almost a 
great Christian poet. In making his one 
legend symbolical of the destiny of Rome, 
he has, willy-nilly, symbolized the destiny 
of man.*> 


Observing the violence and anguish 
of those who give up the destined task, 
Aeneas is deeply moved, and _ once 
more he is torn between his desire to 
rest, ‘‘oblitus fatorum’’ (5.704), and 
his insistent but painful duty. This 
time, he is comforted by Nautes, 
whose very words of solace are tragic 
in their implications. 
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Nate dea, quo fata trahunt retrahuntque 
sequamur; 
Quidquid erit, superanda omnis fortuna 
ferendo est. (5.709-10) 


“Whatever happens, all fortune is to 
be overcome by enduring.’’ This is the 
knowledge Aeneas, whom his father 
now addresses as ‘“‘Iliacis exercite 
fatis’’ (5.725), carries with him as he 
sets out again on his journey. The fifth 
book ends on a sorrowful note with 
the death of Palinurus, who ‘“‘guilt- 
less,’ trusted too much in the calm 
of the sea and the sky, and thus shall 
lie naked on an unknown shore.’’ (5. 
841-71). 

Thus, Vergil has described the trag- 
ic choice of those who desert. They 
are foils to Aeneas, and when in Book 
VI, he visits Hades and meets five 
groups of unrealized souls who are tor- 
mented by their thwarted desires and 
potentialities, he understands fully the 
torture of those who feel even in death 
the pain of unfulfilled aspiration. He 
observes warriors who died in the 
midst of unresolved battles, and he 
watches them as they attempt to cry 
out while their gaping mouths are 
mocked by inability to make a sound 
(6.477-534). Aeneas’ descent into Hades 
is part of his initiation; he has 
descended not only into the traditional 
hell of the epic, but into the depths 
of his nation’s conscience. Thus, look- 
ing back into the past, he observes 
those who suffer punishment for per- 
sonal crimes, and, looking into the fu- 
ture, he is told of the carnage and 
cruelty which are to become part of 
Rome’s history. Guilt and punishment 
are emphasized in the sixth book, and 
even the freed souls in Elysium have 
a knowledge of sorrow. ‘‘Each man,” 
says Anchises, ‘‘must endure his own 
spirit’ (6.743). 


In the lower world, Aeneas observes 
man’s failures, sufferings, and crimes, 
but he learns also of the measure of 
success which results from his strug- 
gle. Thus, he hears of the ‘“‘terrible 
longings’’ of Palinurus, who, even in 
death, cannot find rest. However, the 
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soothsayer tells Palinurus of his one 
solace: in spite of his sufferings, he 
may rejoice in a land which will bear 
his name (6.377-81). Palinurus’ story, 
though brief and less significant, in 
many respects parallels Aeneas’ own. 
In Hades too Aeneas is assured that 
Rome will prevail and flourish; he is 
inspired by Anchises to accept the sac- 
rifices to be made for Rome, and he 
leaves Hades with a deeper knowledge 
of himself and of the men who will 
make up his nation. 

In the next six books, Vergil de- 
velops his tragic theme not only in 
his depiction of Aeneas’ struggles, but 
in his treatment of such characters as 
Pallas, Nisus and Euryalus, Lausus, 
Camilla, and the turbulent yet sympa- 
thetic Turnus. In his invocation to the 
Muse at the beginning of the seventh 
book, Vergil, declaring that he will tell 
of how ‘princes full of courage were 
driven to their death,’’ suggests his 
theme by his very word order: ‘ 
animis in funera reges.’’ 


The seventh book begins with a light- 
hearted scene that has tragic implica- 
tions. When Iulus, jesting, says that 
the Trojans are eating their own ta- 
bles, Aeneas, remembering his father’s 
prophecy, says that he and his follow- 
ers have reached the end of their 
struggle. He goes forth happily to ex- 
plore the land (7.116-61), unaware that 
his most painful experiences are yet 
to come. 


The last six books of the Aeneid tell 
not only of the war between the Tro- 
jans and the Latins, but of the struggle 
between the force of Allecto, who has 
‘‘mille nocendi artes’’ (7.338) and the 
dignity of the human beings who seek 
to build a home and to establish a 
race in spite of her power over them. 
Once again, Aeneas, inspired by a noble 
cause, must engage in destruction and 
violence created by the spirit of Al- 
lecto. Moreover, he must accept the 
tragic waste of nobility and youth. 
Thus, Pallas, Nisus, Euryalus, and 
others are sacrificed to the Roman 
cause. Vergil treats these figures with 
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sympathy, suggesting always the trag- 
edy of their fate. 

Pallas, denied a full life, has yet per- 
formed the ‘‘virtutis opus;’’ he has 
‘*inecreased his fame by deeds’’ (10.468- 
9). Nisus and Euryalus ‘‘find peace in 
death’’ (9.445). Vergil hints that it is 
Euryalus’ youthful thoughtlessness and 
vanity, qualities which are not unat- 
tractive, which are partly responsible 
for his own and his friend’s downfall 
(9.353-65, 373-4), suggesting again the 
disparity between the human failing 
and the penalty for it. 

Describing the deaths of Lausus and 
Camilla, Vergil treats the enemies of 
the Trojans with equal sympathy, em- 
phasizing the tragic aspects of their 
destiny. The scene involving Lausus is 
an intensely painful one. Aeneas, hav- 
ing reproved Lausus for his rashness, 
is forced to kill him. Then, moved by 
paternal pity and_ tenderness, he 
groans and stretches forth his arms, 
wishing to offer the boy some solace. 
Finally, all he can say to comfort his 
enemy is that Lausus can find solace 
in the fact that he has met his death 
at the hands of great Aeneas (10.809- 
30). Viewing his own fame quite ob- 
jectively, Aeneas offers Lausus the only 
comfort he knows, the kind of solace 
he himself is seeking, the belief that 
the ‘‘virtutis opus,’’ while it cannot 
justify tragic waste and destruction, at 
least offers a measure of relief. Aeneas 
is here seen in his double role: the 
Roman leader fulfilling at any cost his 
obligation to his nation, and the man 
enduring pity and despair at the very 
moment of victory. 

Camilla also dies a tragic death. 
Like Euryalus, she pays a heavy price 
for vanity and rashness_ (11.778-82). 
Beautiful and courageous, she dies pro- 
testing against her undeserved calam- 
ity. ‘‘Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indig- 
nata sub umbras’’ (11.831). ‘‘Her soul, 
reproachful, with a groan fled to the 
Shades.”’ 

In describing the death of Turnus, 
Vergil repeats this line and with it 
concludes the Aeneid. Turnus is a trag- 
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ic hero who is noble and admirable 
and who falls through the workings of 
fate and his own tragic flaw. Proud 
and arrogant, he mocks Allecto and, 
in retaliation, she inspires him with 
the ‘‘evil madness of war’’ (7.435-68). 
His own violence of spirit is encour- 
aged by the influence of the Fury. Yet 
he has the reader’s sympathy. Even 
as Turnus exults over the dead body 
of Pallas and over the belt he has 
taken as spoil, Vergil remarks in the 
manner of a chorus: 


Nescia mens hominum fati sortisque 
futurae 

Et servare modum, rebus sublata se- 
cundis! 

Turno tempus erit, magno cum optaverit 
emptum 

Intactum Pallanta, et cum spolia ista 
diemque 

Oderit. (10.501-5) 


Turnus’ crime is a universal one. He 
cannot know his fate and cannot take 
good fortune with proper humility and 
with a knowledge of his own limita- 
tions. He meets his inevitable yet un- 
deserved fate with reproach and pain. 
In the phrase ‘‘cum gemitu’’ Vergil 
recalls once more the irrational “‘la- 
crimae rerum’’ against which Dido, 
Camilla, and Turnus die protesting and 
which Aeneas has learned to accept. 

The cry of Turnus’ departing soul 
is the protest of man against inexpli- 
cable tragedy. Both he and Dido fail 
to accomplish their missions, and in 
the agony of their deaths there is the 
feeling of tragic waste and futile pro- 
test. Aeneas’ acceptance of a knowl 
edge of sorrow is both the cost and 
the gain of his accomplishment. He 
has paid with suffering in order to es- 
tablish the destined nation; if he has 
learned of human sorrow and cata- 
strophic waste, he has gained the 
peace of reconciliation and the realiza- 
tion that the task accomplished is what 
gives deliverance from and at the 
same time significance to the ‘mise 
rum amorem,”’ the torment of those 
who failed. 

H. V. Routh, in discussing the 
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that Vergil has not en- 
tirely succeeded, for he ‘has not 
shown whether his hero had the one 
other virtue most needed at that time: 
the wisdom and the moral courage 
wherewith to conquer his desponden- 
cy.”*" This judgment indicates a rath- 
er shallow interpretation of the poem 
as a whole. Aeneas, it is true, learns 
of and accepts man’s tragic fate, but 
this knowledge does not make him 
“despondent.’’ The tragic experience 
tries man to the utmost, and at the 
same time that it destroys much that 
is noble and good, it reconciles man 
to his trials. We pity the tragic hero 
for what he is suffering, but we ad- 
mire him, and therefore all that is 
best in mankind, for what he dares to 
endure and for what is in his capacity 
to accomplish. Aeneas is not a pes- 
simist; he has the optimism of the 
wise man who knows that the very 
sorrows implicit in the affairs of men 
offer the salutem, the deliverance 
through a mighty task more signifi- 
cant than man himself, which is worth 
the enduring of a knowledge of tragedy 
and is the one means of release from it. 
LILLIAN FEDER 
Queen’s College, Flushing, N.Y. 
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ILLINOIS CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 

The Illinois Classical Conference will hold 
its Fourteenth Annual Meeting at the Hotel 
Orlando in Decatur on February 12 and 13, 
1954. The guest speaker at the banquet 
Friday evening will be Professor Norman 
T. Pratt, Jr., Chairman of the Department 
of Classics at Indiana University; his sub- 
ject. ‘“‘Vergil Speaks to Our Time.’’ The 
program will include: 


‘“‘Newton and Latin’’, D. Herbert Abel, Loyola 
University 


“Philomela: the nightingale in the English 
poetic tradition’’, Charles J. Adamec, Knox 
College 


“What the Roman Woman Read”, 
Braginton, Rockford College 
(See page 235) 


Mary V. 
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Edited by John F. Latimer 


CAESAR TAKES THE AIR 

J. C.’s well known Commentaries were 
aired on ‘‘Invitation To Learning’’ (Sept. 
27, 53), by Lyman Bryson, Charles Poore 
and John Mason Brown. The discussion, 
based on the new translation by John War- 
rington (Everyman), was lively in part, 
disappointingly disorganized and not very 
illuminating on the whole. Each participant 
recalled his high school introduction to Cae- 
sar with strong unrelish for content and 
method and contrasted his feelings then 
with the mature pleasure gained from a 
recent re-reading of the text in a modern 
English version (which has had some ex- 
cellent reviews). All agreed that Caesar’s 
early place in the curriculum constituted a 
‘‘chopping block’’ from the effects of which 
all too few students ever recovered. Al- 
though Mr. Brown opined that teaching 
methods were greatly improved now, there 
was no notion that desirable subject-matter 
changes had long since taken place in most 
of our Latin classrooms. 

What this program needed was one voice 
of authority. When one thinks of the many 
competent and articulate Latin scholars in 
and near New York, it is a matter for real 
regret that none of them was called upon 
to give tone and substance to a discussion 
of the best known Latin book in the world. 


AND C'ICERC TOO 

There must be something in telepathy 
after all. Or else some listeners were more 
promptly direct than this writer. At any- 
rate, the treatment of Cicero on the same 
program (Oct. 25) had much more meat 
and authenticity without being any the less 
delightful withal. Two scholars of more than 
national note, Gilbert Highet and Houston 
Peterson (the history of eloquence is the 
latter’s specialty), added the missing flavor 
and Mr. Bryson himself was swept upward 
with them by their learned yet unpedantic 
comments. 

Cicero’s matchless mastery of the rhyth- 
mical patterns in prose, the logical struc- 
ture and infinite variety of his speeches, 
with their full orchestration of verbal tones, 
interspersed with touches of humor and 
pathos; the carefully contrived balance of 
his periods lending strength to emotion and 
emotion to facts—all this is all but lost n 
this, in the classical sense, semi-barbaric 
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age. Of all the orators who have lived 
since, only the great Churchill is worthy to 
be mentioned in the same breath. And he, 
superb statesman and writer though he is, 
is the exponent rather than the theorist of 
the art of oratory. Cicero was both, and 
his double pre-eminence in both gives him 
the palm over Demosthenes and all others 
whose voices, though muted, still thunder 
through time. He owed much to his great 
Greek prototype, but the pupil surpassed 
the teacher in philosophic comprehension 
and for that he was more indebted to the 
philosphers than to the rhetoricians of 
Greece. 

These judgments are subject to debate 
and will be, but their intelligent presenta- 
tion left little doubt that Cicero is indeed a 
mighty root of our Western Civilization; 
that his treatises on the nature of eloquence 
still remain the most useful in existence 
today, and that no where in literature can 
be found a better statement of the aims 
and purposes of ‘Invitation To Learning” 
than the deathless definition of the de- 
lights of literary study in the Pro Archia 
Oratio. 

VERBUM SCRIP. JUV. 


THIS ADVICE to young writers was re- 
layed from Evelyn Waugh by Anne Ford 
and to this department by Professor Graves 
Thompson of Hampden-Sydney College: 


. . . ‘Learn your Language.’ This means first 
a sound but not necessarily scholarly knowledge 
of Latin and a smattering of Greek. . . . Study 
the great writers (and stylists particularly) of 
the past. . . . Enlarge and enrich your vocabu- 
lary. . . . Learn strict forma. grammar... . 


Condensed from ‘‘John K. Hutchens re- 
ports,”’ in The New York Herald Tribune 
Book Review (July 12, 53). This may be 
supplemented by some wise words from 
John Stuart Mill: 


To question all things;—never to turn away 
from any difficulty; to accept no doctrine either 
trom ourselves or from other people without a 
rigid scrutiny by negative criticism; letting no 
tailacy, or incoherence, or confusion of thought, 
step by unperceived; above all, to insist upon 
having the meaning of a word clearly under- 
stood before using it, and the meaning of a 
proposition before assenting to it;—these are 
the lessons we learn from ancient dialecticians. 
(Washington Post, Oct. 25, 53) 


If we do. 


DEBASEMENT OF THE COINAGE 
‘‘FIVE MASKED GUNMEN who talked to each 
other in a kind of pig latin held up 19 per- 
sons and took between $6000 and $7000 from 
a South Side Chicago restaurant ...- 
“(Washington Post, Feb. 3, 53). 
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T woULD BE a fair judgment to say 

that much of the treasure of 
Hellas has been saved from the wreck 
of her civilization. We mourn the book- 
burning at Alexandria, but honor the 
ancient judgment that transmitted the 
works now in our hands; and if the 
gaps in our knowledge of Hellenic cul- 
ture are many, still we have gained, 
thanks to the archaeologists, a consid- 
erable insight into its tangible aspects. 

Not many persons, however, and 
least of all the writer, will pretend to 
a clear knowledge of the music of 
Greece during its great period. The 
chief reason for this is the almost total 
lack of primary evidence. Except for 
a setting of Pindar’s First Pythian Ode 
(which philologists too quickly dismiss 
as spurious) and a tiny fragment! of 
a chorus from the Orestes of Euripides, 
the few surviving compositions all date 
from the Hellenistic and Graeco-Ro- 
man period. Most of these are archa- 
izing hymns; none of them is by any 
conceivable standard impressive save 
through the derivative excellence of 
that archaism. 

In so desperate a situation as this, 
even the oblique testimony of contem- 
porary music criticism is welcome; 
but Damon, friend of Socrates and pos- 
sibly the greatest musical personality 
of the Hellenic age, has left us only a 
maddening hint of his full teaching?, 
while Plato shuns any extended dis- 
cussion as being outside his field*, and 
Aristotle fails to go very far beyond 
a restatement of the Platonic position 
in his surviving work.+ Incidental ref- 
erences in literature are highly valu- 
able, to be sure; yet for any system- 
atic treatment we are forced to turn to 
the various technical manuals of writ- 
ers for whom the glory of Athens was 
only a rather hazy memory. In them 
is much to delight the lover of musical 
mathematics, but very little for any- 
one who hopes to feel a distant surge 
of the power and significance of Greek 


Lords of the Lyre” 


music at its height. 

Clearly, then, there has been a loss; 
and one must realize the possible ex- 
tent of that loss before attempting ei- 
ther to minimize it or to declare it 
irreparable. Music was everywhere in 
Greek life: no performance of drama 
and almost no poetic recitation, no for- 
mal public religious act (whether or- 
thodox or orgiastic), no major social 
occasion and few athletic tournaments 
lacked its presence. Vocal and instru- 
mental training were fundamental to 
a liberal upbringing, as in Elizabethan 
England. 

Any such analogy, however, is mis- 
leading without drastic qualification; 
for in a significant degree the music 
of Greece was not Occidental but 
Oriental, and the work of twentieth- 
century musicologists has made clas- 
sical scholars come to grips at last 
with the implications of this fact. 
What, then, are these implications? 
Why and how was Greek music, by 
our canons of judgment, unique—and 
uniquely difficult for us to com- 
prehend? 

First, it was almost wholly con- 
cerned with melody alone. Simple con- 
sonances occurred, perhaps—these are 
common in the Orient as supporting 
notes: and there is even fourth-century 
evidence (in Plato’s Laws and in a 
comic fragment”) of duets which must 
have involved an elementary kind of 
polyphony. It is safe to say, however, 
that no developed harmonic or con- 
trapuntal techniques were known to 
Greek musicians at any time. Singing 
was in unison or in octaves; and of 
the two chief instruments of the Hel- 
lenes the aulos, an oboe-like reed pipe, 
could not of itself sound more than 
one note at a time, while neither the 
lyre nor its near relation the kithara 
offered the number and arrangement 
of strings needed for polyphony. Even 
today, none but virtuosi of the guitar 
will attempt to perform the simplest 
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two-part fugue. Virtuosity was _ not 
lacking in Hellenic music, certainly, 
and its later development is notorious; 
nevertheless, all indications are that 
it developed melodically, with special 
attainments which once were common- 
place in Western classical music, 
though today they are scarcely to be 
heard anywhere except in cadenza 
form. Oriental musicians make a great 
deal of such displays, and it is here 
that the truer comparison lies; more 
easily grasped, perhaps, is a compari- 
son with the dizzy improvisations of 
modern jazz clarinetists and guitarists. 

Another main characteristic of Greek 
music was its great freedom of 
rhythm; recurrent rhythmic patterns 
did not exercise that ‘‘tyranny of the 
bar-line’’ which has governed all mod- 
ern Western composers, with few ex- 
ceptions. In point of fact, fixed rhythm 
is not a natural characteristic of mel- 
ody, but owes its position in every in- 
stance to the dance, which systema- 
tizes bodily movements. In _ cases 
where the dance has not exercised 
control, as in plainsong or Jewish tem- 
ple chant, the rhythm of the melody 
is still truly hruthmos—a _ ‘‘flowing 
stream.’’ °2 Our own accentual poetry 
assumes that any musical setting must 
be founded on regular strong beats, 
like breakers crashing one after an- 
other upon the sands. The quantitative 
metrical system of Hellenic poetry, on 
the other hand, with its great freedom 
of substitution in lyric odes and chor- 
uses, resembles far more the subtly- 
shifting currents of the open sea. Now, 
whether by instinct or habituation, or 
both, we meet such rhythm with un- 
easiness. Having always been mere 
coastal dwellers, we feel out of our 
depth in the open sea; and when we 
sense the pull of its currents our first 
impulse is to strike out frantically for 
shore. But once the impulse is mas- 
tered, we are borne with the current 
in a wholly new experience of great 
richness: in this way, for example, we 
may listen with notably increased un- 
derstanding to the music of India, a 


part of that country’s culture which 
has remained without essential change 
for at least 2,000 years. 

The next point to be noticed about 
this dominantly melodic music, with 
its unfettered, supple rhythm, is that 
it was systematized in scales made up 
of intervals completely unknown to 
formal Western music, though compa- 
rable to many which exist in parts of 
the world beyond our cramped horizon. 
Perhaps the best preface to this whole 
difficult question is to be made by em. 
phasizing that the range of humanly 
audible vibrations is not naturally di- 
vided off in whole tones, semitones, 
quarter-tones or any other kind of 
tones. No one scale-system has been 
divinely ordained; the fact is, rather, 
that each constitutes a separate cul- 
tural phenomenon. 

In the beginning were the modes, 
called by the Greeks harmoniai; 
among a great number of these, the 
Dorian, Phrygian and Lydian were out- 
standing. Their presumed places of 
origin are self-evident, the circum. 
stances much less so. One heavily-doc- 
umented modern explanation® traces 
them back to the equal spacing fol- 
lowed, with more or less accuracy, b? 
the ancients when they bored the fin- 
ger-holes of their reed pipes. Here the 
unit of spacing preserved a constant 
proportion, such as 1:11 or 1:12, with 
the entire sounding length of the pipe; 
this proportion determined the mode. 
There resulted an immutable series of 
musical intervals exactly related to 
one another within the octave. The 
succession of notes had almost nothing 
in common with our Western scale- 
series; for equipartition produces not 
uniformity, but variety of scale-inter- 
vals—a fact which has tripped up some 
very eminent musicologists. Each of 
the various modes thus produced had 
a different tonal center, consisting of 
one of the harmonics (often called 
“‘overtones’’); these overtones bear 
subtle pitch relationships to the fun 
damental note—too subtle, indeed, for 
our system of notation—and conse- 
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quently the actual pitch of the notes 
was differently shaded in each mode, 
though the very same interval-ratios 
run, in varying patterns, throughout 
the interlocking sequence of modes. 
The variety in ratio-pattern and in ac- 
tual pitch have implications of the 
highest importance for the vexed ques- 
tion of modal ethos, or ethical power. 

Now, a system of the kind just de- 
scribed is hostile to modulation, and 
Plato prized it for just that reason. 
All the same, angry references to mod- 
ulation in his Republic? suggest that 
a new grouping of the modes had al- 
ready gained wide favor. It was the 
beginning of the standardization of 
pitch, a process long in completion and 
ultimately responsible for our modern 
scales. The modes started to lose their 
individuality; ethos became less and 
less a reality, more and more a 
scholar’s puzzle. The Hellenic concept 
of modality succeeded in outliving its 
age, a shaky centenarian; but the old 
days that Plato mourned were gone 
forever. 

A fourth difficulty is the factor of 
timbre, the actual sound of an instru- 
ment. Both the lyre and the kithara 
had gut strings; this meant that they 
produced rather a hollow note, lacking 
in richness of overtones and in sus- 
taining power. Held notes are, indeed, 
unobtainable on gut strings without the 
aid of a bow, which was not used by 
the Greeks. The lyre, a light, ama- 
teur’s instrument, could hardly have 
carried any distance at all, though its 
professional counterpart, the heavier 
and more resonant kithara, had to be 
loud enough to be heard by vast au- 
diences at the games and musical com- 
petitions. 

The aulos presents a more complex 
problem. We have seen that the modes 
embodied in Hellenic auloi each 


Stressed a different tonal compass; 
moreover, the instrument itself, which 
at first was of necessity different for 
each mode, continued even through- 
out the later period in several vari- 
eties. The very reed which made it 
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sound was not of a single, unvarying 
nature; the change from one main type 
to another was, perhaps, the earliest 
indication in Greek musical history 
that the pure Hellenic modal system 
would one day be swept away. 
Modern replicas of the aulos suggest 
in performance that it was capable of 
sounding much like an oboe or bas- 
soon, and the Greek poets frequently 
call it ‘‘deep-toned’’, or the like. In 
its higher register, however, the tone 
was penetrating, possibly like that of 
the mediaeval shawm; the modes used 
in accompanying tragic choruses were 
precisely those which emphasized this 
upper range. How else, indeed, could 
a single piper have made _ himself 
heard above the massed unison of the 
chorus, say, in the theatre of Dionysus, 
which seated 20,000 Athenians?® Our 
clarinet or bassoon must consequently 
offer only an imperfect analogy with 
the versatile Hellenic aulos. In the 
course of the fourth century, perhaps 
even before Plato’s death, auloi came 
to be classified according to range, like 
modern saxophones; the variations in 
timbre, as well as in pitch, must have 
been especially great in the period of 
decline. 
These remarks began under the aegis 
of Pindar—with the opening of the Sec- 
ond Olympian Ode, to be exact. The 
phrase, “hymns that are lords of the 
lyre’’, was chosen because it seemed 
to express the true relationship be- 
tween text and musical setting in the 
Hellenic Age. This fifth—and final— 
topic, in which conjecture must play 
so large a part, may well begin, at 
least, with an accepted fact: namely, 
that Hellenic Greek accent was musi- 
cally determined, the syllables differ- 
ing not in stress but in actual pitch— 
and by as much as a fifth, aeccording 
to Dionysius of Halicarnassus.® Actu- 
ally, any division between pitch-ac- 
cented speech and song is arbitrary, 
since it is in degree alone, rather than 
in kind, that the two differ. This ex- 
plains why the Greeks used the term 
prosoidia, accurately rendered in Latin 
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as accentus, whence our English word; 
for prosoidia, translated as ‘‘accent’’, 
means strictly ‘‘a sung accompani- 
ment’’. Classical Greek, then, was in 
itself a quasi-musical language, like 
the Provencal and Vaudois dialects of 
France; it possessed ‘‘a kind of speech 
melody’’, as Dionysius says. What of 
the music which was added thereto? 
Can we suppose that it followed every 
accentual inflection of the text? This 
would have meant complete shapeless- 
ness—a most unlikely possibility. And 
yet, unless Pindar was talking emptily, 
texts did exert a governing influence 
over their settings. 

At this point the musical evidence 
itself must be considered. The speci- 
mens of late Greek music available to 
us show, in many cases, a notable de- 
gree of correlation between word-ac- 
cent and melodic outline; but the same 
cannot be said of earlier evidence un- 
less the setting of Pindar’s First Py- 
thian Ode is conceded to be genuinely 
Hellenic in origin, and not a forgery. 
Its authenticity, so often impugned, 
may be strongly defended on musical 
grounds; and close examination of text 
and setting reveals a general observ- 
ance in the melody of word-accent, an 
observance omitted only when the nec- 
essary repetition of a central melodic 
figure or occurrence of a cadence de- 
mands priority. The Orestes fragment, 
conversely, shows absolute violence 
done to word-accent: and Dionysius 
separately!® notes Euripides’ disre- 
gard of his text in this regard, citing 
another example. Both excerpts are 
certainly, or very probably, strophic; 
it would appear, then, that Euripides 
chose to preserve a given strophic 
melody throughout successive  stro- 
phes, at the cost of word-accent. 
Whether Aeschylus and Sophocles had 
previously done this, is an open ques- 
tion; but one may be forgiven certain 
doubts. What does seem likely, a pri- 
ori, is that both, and Sophocles par- 
ticularly, would have subordinated 
rigidity to balance and harmony, even 
as the builders of the Parthenon knit 


together its lines by an almost imper. 
ceptible curving of the long horizontal 
planes. 

In the present connection, we hap. 
pen to know that early custom allotted 
only one note to each syllable; here is 
still another factor which restrains 
melody in favor of the text. Again, the 
literary references, especially before 
Euripides, deal mainly with song and 
what was sung. By the close of the 
fifth century, technical refinements 
had begun to be added to the aulos 
and kithara, widening their tonal com- 
pass and making modulation relatively 
easy; with this increased ease of ex- 
ecution there came also a mounting 
tendency to glorify virtuosity at the 
expense of the text—a tendency which 
rightly alarmed Plato. Actually, the 
abuse of ornamentation as a melodic 
device was inevitable, however deplor- 
able it might have been; for as the 
intellectual vigor of a people slackens, 
its music becomes’ correspondingly 
more florid. 


The great mass of significant Greek 
literature, nonetheless, was written be- 
fore the close of the fifth century. How 
much have we lost through the ab- 
sence of its musical settings? Not so 
much, I think, as has often been sup- 
posed. These settings can hardly have 
been remarkable in their own right, 
with the custom of one note, one syl- 
lable in force; furthermore, the grada- 
tions of pitch-accent in the language 
itself appear, as was noted earlier, to 
have influenced the melodic outline. 
Classicists once believed that posses- 
sing only the texts of Greek drama 
was comparable to knowing only the 
libretti of grand opera. Now, what has 
already been said will show at once 
how false this is: the typical nine- 
teenth-century opera, with its florid 
arias completely overwhelming a fee- 
ble and neglected text, stands at the 
opposite extreme from a production of 
the Hellenic Greek stage. If there is 
any comparison possible with Western 
musical drama, it is probably with 
contemporary works such as Alban 
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Gildersleeve on the First Nemean 


N UNIVERSITY DAYs at the Johns Hop- less conscientious Pindarist as, for ex- 

kins, graduate students in Greek ample, Paley, whom he once vocifer- 
hailed with anticipation and, later, re- ously condemned as ‘‘the worst inter- 
ceived with appreciation, Dr. Gilder- preter of Pindar, with Fennell second,” 
sleeve’s lectures on Pindar. These a pronouncement undoubtedly justified. 
were more than lectures; they were Less was said upon the Olympians 
the outgoings of the greatest Pindarist and Pythians than of the Nemeans and 
of his time, upon the writings of the J[sthmians since Gildersleeve’s latest 
greatest lyric poet of the ancient editing of the first mentioned group was 
world.' In Gildersleeve’s own words, better known to his hearers.2 And yet 
he had “lived many years with Pindar.”” he would at times revise orally some 
The scholar sat at the head of the table things he had written earlier in the 
in the seminar room, surrounded by editions of those Odes. In fact, one of 
his students, whose silent admiration the prized possessions of the writer of 
acclaimed his greatness, and who took this paper, is a Gildersleeve editing of 
down carefully his every utterance, the Olympians and Pythians carefully 
even to the quips and cavils—some- annotated on the margins, in the semi- 
times vituperative--aimed at some _ nar meetings, with the comments made 


Berg’s Wozzeck — integrated achieve- Notes 
ments of dramatic and musical art in 1 338-344 (lyric). 


hi 2 See Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker*, ch. 
which the music never is treated as 37; tr. Kathleen Freeman, Ancilla to the Pre- 


an end in itself, but always as the Socratic Philosophers, Oxford 1947, 70 f. 
powerful and intelligent ally—not slave ,¢ ep. 400 b 14, c 4 f., cf. 424 be, esp. ¢ 


—of the text. 4 Pol. 1339 a 11 — 1342 b 34, For Aristotle's 
A noted Cambridge classicist who is _ criticisms of musical doctrine in the Republic, 
; ‘. see esp. 1342 a 32 ff. (on Rep. 399 a), b 23 ff. 
a keen student of Greek music has (on Rep. 398 e). The Politics unfortunately breaks 
expressed doubt that anyone ever com- off during this discussion of music in education; 
- a Aristotle’s special treatise On Music has not 

pletes a work on this subject without © survived. 


a feeling of acute dissatisfaction, both 5 Disapproval of independent accompaniment 
wh hi ‘ ; ‘ 11 of the voice by the lyre, Legg. 812 d 4 - e 5 (The 
wit is treatise and with himself. treatment is circumstantial, and leaves no room 


In the present instance, deliberate sins for doubt); two auloi, Antiphanes (Kock 2. 29) 
’ ap. Athen. 618 b. 


of omission have been great indeed, 5a The usual derivation from hreo may be in- 
and inadverten rror issi correct, however; see Werner Jaeger, Paideia, tr. 
Cant Gilbert Highet, N York 1943, 1. 125 
ilber et, New Yor 
perhaps equally great; OS SOVSE, the 6 That of Kathleen Schlesinger in The Greek 
uncertainty of these conclusions may Aulos, London 1939. The importance of this 
seem little enough justification for the — 
reader's tolerance. In the end, one 8 An audience of more than 30,000 is mentioned 
realizes that Greek music is a phan- in Plato’s Symposium (175 e 6); but this was 
aieiie > proverbial as an indefinite expression of multi- 
tom, light as the wind—the very _ tuainousness, and here is employed for comic 
j ; 7 itti — ’ exaggeration. In point of fact it would have repre- 
page of a flitting dream Aeneas sented an impossib lity: 20,000 is the highest 
picture of the shadowy Creusa;1"* but modern estimate of the theater’s seating capacity. 


it is a fascinating phantom, and who * De Comp. Verb., ch. 11. 
shall blame us overmuch if we try in 10 ib. 
9 we t y 11R. P. Winnington-Ingram, Mode in Ancient 
vain to hold it fast? Greek Music, Cambridge 1936, p. viii. 
W. D. ANDERSON 12 Verg. Aen. 2. 794. 
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by the great editor—at that time — 
upon his having (humbly) ‘received 
further light.’ 

The Nemeans and the Isthmians were 
therefore made the centre of work on 
Pindar in the Greek Seminar. 

Of the Nemeans in general Gilder- 
sleeve said: ‘‘They have been too much 
neglected by teachers of Pindar. Many 
of them are among Pindar’s finest. The 
Third Nemean is one of the great Odes, 
and has caused much discussion.’ Of 
the Fifth: ‘‘The opening stanza is very 
famous, and is an anticipation of Les- 
sing’s Laokoén.’’ The Seventh he 
termed: ‘‘The Touch-stone of Pindaric 
interpretation, and the hardest in all 
Pindar,”’ though he regarded the Ninth 
Pythian as ‘‘one of the most beautiful 
poems ever written by man.’’ The 
Second Nemean he said was “really a 
small affair; it is a Greek articulate 
expression for the college boys’ Rah! 
rah! rah! Nothing but a _ series of 
shouts, as one might say: Zeto! Hur- 
rah!” 

Gildersleeve approved heartily of 
Myers’ translation of the Odes of Pin- 
dar. Of Myers he said: ‘‘He has real 
sympathy with Pindar.’’ Such com- 
ments were enlivening as well as in- 
structive, and were gladly stored up by 
those ‘‘future teachers of Pindar.”’ 


HERBERT PIERREPONT HOUGHTON 


In the following portion of this paper 
an attempt will be made at an editing 
and a rendering of the First Nemean 
which will aim to embody what Gilder. 
sleeve said upon this Ode—duly re. 
corded at the time. This is done in two 
ways: 1) quoted in the foot-notes and 
marked: G., and 2) comments upon 
particular words and phrases, indicat- 
ing the writer’s preference.+ 

Before entering upon the detailed 
study of the First Nemean Gildersleeve 
said: ‘‘This Ode is one of the glories of 
Pindar — The question to ask before 
reading the Ode is this: Is not Chromios 
the key to Herakles? — The trouble 
about this poem is the connection of the 
thought; it does not foliow the ordinary 
distribution. The poem is _ bipartite. 
Ordinarily when we have an odd num- 
ber of triads — usually three — the first 
is introductory; the second, the myth; 
the third, cenclusion. Here — with four 
triads —we have the setting-forth of 
Chromios, and then, the myth of Herak- 
les —a dyptic.”’ And again: ‘‘Herakles 
was the Doric ideal, and he was made 
by Pindar, the Pan-Hellenic ideal. The 
myth belongs to almost every lyric 
poet. —A great deal of historical study 
of myths is nonsense. — One should re- 
read Plautus: Amphitruo in connection 
with the Herakles myth.”’ 


First Triad 
Strophe 1 
Here begins the Chromios theme 
August’ breathing-place of Alpheos, 
Of glorious Syracuse a lovely branch," Ortygia, 


Couch of Artemis, 


Of Delos sister, from thee? a melodious 


Hymn moveth on to set forth 


The lofty praise of steeds storm-footed, 


By grace* of Zeus Aetnaeus. 


The car of Chromios, and Nemea,” too, incite me 
To yoke triumphal song with victorious deeds.!° 


5 “A good translation for semnon.’’ G. 

6 thalos. v. Bury: The Nemean Odes of 
Pindar, London, 1890, ad loc. 

7 ‘‘full whence case,’’ G. So Bury ad loc 


—then has ablative force. 

8 or, ‘‘to render thanks to.”’ 

Hendiadys. 

10 ‘*Note rapid shifting of imagery; very 
much in Pindar’s vein.’’ G. 
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GILDERSLEEVE ON THE FIRST NEMEAN 
per Antistrophe 1 
ting The beginnings of my song have been laid up 
ean By the gods,!1 coupled with by hero’s!* godlike virtues. 
Jer. And in success is the height of perfect glory.!* 
re- The great games the Muse delighteth to recount. !4 
two Sow then some seed of splendor for the isle!° 
and Which Zeus, the lord of Olympus 
pon On Persephone bestowed; 
cat- And shook his locks!® in promise unto her 
That best of all the fruitful Earth, 
iled The fertile isle of Sicily,1* he would exalt,15 ; 
eve With gorgeous crowns!” of cities opulent. f 
s of 11 theon: ‘‘Genitive of authorship. God’s 16 Homeric reminiscence. 
‘ore blessing is his recognition.’’ G. cf.Nem. III. 17 “Sicily famed in war, in peace, for 
110s 52. horses, for wreaths.”’ G. 
ible a ce r= V, 16. ‘‘Pindar’s great 18 “raise on high; with koruphais.” G. 
the cry.” G. 19 koruphais ‘‘a favorite word with Pin- 
ary 14 philei memnasthai dar: he is often on the heights; he compares 
ite. 15 ‘Personal dative.”’ G. himself with an eagle.” G. 
Epode 1 
irst Granted then to her? the son of Kronos 
th; A people to be the wooer?! of bronze-clad?? war, 
our A folk of horsemen valiant—23 ce 
of Mingled=+ too, oft-times, with golden leaves of olive 
‘ak- Of the Olympians. 
cles I have hit appropriately upon a theme abundant,?° 
ade Nor have I hurled a word untrue. ] ~ 
The word is coined by Pindar. 
. 20 koi. 24 michthenta—‘‘the carnal side of Pindar 5 
be 21 mnastera: ‘‘wooer’’ G. is often apparent.’’ ‘‘When we get into the 
udy 22 chalkenteos—a Pindaric adjective. cf. heart of a language, we are apt to lose 
re- Nem. XI, 35. sight of the figures of speech.’’ G. cf. Nem. 
tion 23 hippaichmon: lit. fighting on horseback. IV, 21. 
The cavalry of Sicily were famous. The 25G.: ‘I touch on many things.”’ 
Second Triad 
Strophe 2 
I have taken my stand? at the portals of the court 
Of an hospitable host, celebrating in choral song 
A theme most sweet— 
Where a seemly meal hath been set forth 
In proud array.?7 
Oft?8 are his halls by strangers visited.?9 
’Gainst those who would cavil, 
Noble defenders hath the master, 
Ready to turn the water upon the smoke.*? 
Some talents for some—for others, other. 
Tis fitting that one march along on pathways 
straight, 
And strive according to his native quality. 
29 ouk apeiratoi ‘‘not inexperienced of.” 
G’s transl. He compares Goethe: Faust _Litotes. 
v. 5: “Da steh’ ich nun’’. 30 ‘A great deal parenthetical in Pindar. 
yery *7 The entire verse is G’s rendering. _Constant hint at secret foes.’’ G. v. Pyth II 


*8 G's rendering for thuma. passim. 
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31 ergon: the result of sthenos. 
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Antistrophe 2 
For strength of limb by action*®! maketh manifest, 
While reason showeth forth in counsel, 
For those*? whose inborn talent giveth pause? 
The future to foresee. 
Son of Agesidamos, thine*+ are both of these 
By characicr inborn,*” using them for this and that.*® 
I do not crave** to keep vast wealth in store 
Within great hail concealed; but to have joy 
Of my possessions, and turn a generous ear 
To needs of friends; 
For common are the hopes of toiling men.*5 
gift, phusis first.’ G. 
36 ‘‘A favorite expression of Pindar’s.” 


32 hois, referring to Pindar himself. 37 ouk eramai: ‘“‘I am not in sympathy 


33 G’s rendering. 


with.’’ G. 


34 seo. 38 G: ‘‘We are all in the same boat; our 


35 **Pindar believes in blood, birth, native 


39 “T take Herakles as my example.”’ 

40 “‘Again Pindar is on the heights: koru- 
phais.”’ 

41 otrunon. 


44 aphar. 
45 On pempe G. referred to his Syntax of 


hopes and fears are all one.”’ 


Epode 2 ! 

Here begins the Herakles myth 
As for me, I hold fast to Herakles*” 
For lofty+® deeds of mighty valor, rousing up?*! 
The ancient tale: how straightway from beneath 
His mother’s womb,*? issuing into the brilliant 
Light of day, 
The son of Zeus, when fresh from the birth-pang, 
Along with his brother-twin, he came,—+** 
On entering within the saffron swaddling-band, 
Escaped not notice of the golden-throned Hera. 


42 splagchnon hupo. 

43 G. “Birth scenes. are famous and fre 
quent in antiquity; proved by the fact that 
Lucian ridicules them.”’ 


Third Triad 
Strophe 3 
Nay rather, the queen of the gods, 
Stung with wrath—anon*+ sent+5 serpents. 
And they, soon as the doors were opened, 
Made their way into the broad recess of 
the chamber, 
Yearning to entwine their swift jaws 
round the children.+7 
But Herakles lifted up his head 
And, for the first time in his life, engaged in combat. 


the passive form of the genitive absolute 
is rare in Greek. It is not used in Nem. | 


Classical Greek, 205: ‘‘The imperfect tense 
denotes continuance in the past. It is the 
tense of evolution, of vision.’’ 

46G. in his Intro. Essay (Olymp. and 
Pyth. Odes) p. 112, deals with this point in 
a foot-note to his account of the genitive 
absolute in Pindar. ‘‘Identity of agent with 


41, despite Fennell.” 

47 G. *“‘A marvelous picture.’’ v. Puech’s 
incomparable translation: ‘‘impatients d’en 
lacer et de saisir dans leurs promptes 
machoirs les enfants.’’ Puech: Pindare, 
Tome III, Néméenes, Paris. ‘‘Les Belles 
Lettres’’, 1923, p. 26. 
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Antistrophe 3 
With his twain*s hands, unescapable,** 
Seizing the serpents twain by their necks, 


As they were strangled, time®® 


forced to gasp forth 


The spirit from their monstrous®! forms. 
Whereupon®- a dread®* insufferable*+ 
Smote the women, those who” chanced to be 


attending 


Alkmene, round about her couch. 


And she herself,®* from the bed, without her robe,*® 


Sprang to her feet,®* and strove to stay 
The onslaught of those monsters fell. 


48 ‘*Notice the stress laid by Pindar on 
the dual number of the hands and the 
serpents.’’ G. 

49 aphuktois: ‘‘Invincible, inevitable.’ 

50 Bury (ad loc.) goes into a long dis- 
course upon this difficult reading; he 
emends to chromos following Schmidt. G. 
cuts the Gordian Knot with one stroke: 
“chronos is personification; Time has its 
hands.”’ 

51G. suggested for aphaton: ‘‘unuttered.’’ 


ef. German, ‘kolossal’. 

52 ek, 

53 The better MSS show deos preferable to 
belos, and certainly to Bury’s strained 
effort to introduce pelos, “‘a neuter noun 
related to pelor.’”’ v. Bury’s note ad loc. 

54 atlaton. 

55 hosai= as many as. 

56 aquta= ‘‘the mistress.’’ G. 

57 ‘“‘wearing only her chiton.”’ G. 

58 possin. 


Epode 3 
Swiftly the chieftains of the Kadmeans 
In bronzen armor clad, rushed forward in a throng; 


And Amphitryon, brandishing®® 


in his hand 


His sword bared naked from its scabbard,"" 
Arrived, with bitter pains of anguish smitten."! 
Each alike by his own woe is whelmed;*- 
While straightway freed of sorrow is the heart 
That careth for®* another’s 


59 tinasson. 


60 kaleou gumnon. G.: ‘‘a rough com- 
pound, abl. gen. equivalent to scabbard- 
stript.”’ 


61 tupeis. 

62 lit. ‘“‘pressed.”’ 

63 amphi. 

64*‘A bit of moralizing which belongs to 


Fourth 


the Greek.’’ G. Myers’ translation at this 
point is, apparently, a bit overdrawn. As 
G. once said: ‘‘Pindar himself enters a 
caveat against over-interpretation.’’ Often 
G. warned his students against iiberiiber- 
setzung.’’ Puech does better than Myers, 
translating: ‘‘si le mal d’autrui le laisse 
vite indifférent (op. cit. p. 27). 


Triad 


Strophe 4 
Ambphitryon stood still,“ oppressed with wonder," 


And yet with joy commingled. 


For, he perceived the courage and the amazing®? 


power of his son.®5 


For him, the gods immortal had made perverse 
The tidings*” of the messengers. 


His neighbor then he summoned: 


out-standing prophet 


Of Zeus supreme, Teiresias, truth-divining,7° 
Who declared‘! to him and all the host, 


What destinies his son would meet.72 
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65 G. ‘‘he stood in heavy stound.’’ 
66 thambei. 
67 eknomion: ‘‘out-of-the-ordinary.”’ 


68 G. ‘‘lema kai dunamin, an echo of 


sthenos kai phren.’’ 


HERBERT PIERREPONT HOUGHTON 


69 hresin. 
70 G.’s rendering for orthomantin. 


71 “‘phraze here is more than “spake”; 


it connotes prophetic revelation.’’ G. 
72 homilesei. 


Antistrophe 4 
Teiresias foretold how many monsters, on the dry land, 
Herakles would slay**—how many lawless*+ dragons of the deep. 
And a certain one of men,*® striding in the crooked 
Path of insolence,*® he said that Herakles 


Would give‘? to frightful doom.7§ 


He prophesied?” that when the gods, upon the plain of Phlegra, 
Should meet in battle ’gainst the Giants, 

Beneath’® the hurtlings’! of that hero’s darts, 

They would befoul their brilliant locks in dust of Earth. 


73 ktanon—equated, in time, with homi- 
lesei, and with dosein 

74°*A difficult word, lit. ‘not knowing 
justice’. The immorality of animals was 
noticed by the Greeks.’’ G. This remark 
actually suggested the subject of J. H. U. 
dissertation: Houghton, H. P.:; ‘‘Moral 
Significance of Animals in Greek Proverbs,’’ 
Amherst, Mass., 1915. Puech’s rendering: 
‘féroces’ is too colorless. Bury’s ‘uncouth’ 
does not satisfy. 

75 Antaeus. 

76 Koro. 


77 Bury regards dosein as doubtful, emend- 
ing to posein. Here G. says: ‘“‘A very much 
disputed passage. v. A. J. P. xxiii, 21. On 
personification in the use of didomi (doSein) 
v. Eurip. Here. Fur. 1360; 1421: Elect. 
959; Supp. 756; Orest. 301; Troad. 381.” 

78 reading: echthrotato W. Christ, and 
Puech. 

79 enepen Puech: “‘il lui révéla.’’ 

80 G: ‘‘Pindar inclines very much to the 
poetical hupo with the dative—a picturesque 
effect, usually found in a dative of position.” 

81 G’s rendering of hripaisi. 


Epode 4 
He himself in quietude, continually,*? for all eternity,** 
A rare’+ reward of rest obtaineth from his labors toilsome;%5 
Within the abodes of the blessed gods, receiving*® 
As his bride the lovely Hebe, and keeping 
The marriage-feast.57 By side of Zeus, the son of Kronos, 
He shall pronounce’ in praise of august Law.®® 


82 (en) schero. 

83 G.’s rendering for ton hapanta chronon. 

84 G.’s rendering for exaireton. 

85 megalon. 

86 ‘The aorist participles in this prophetic 
utterance are all time-inclusive: the point 
of view is the future looking back upon the 
past.’’ G. 

87 daisanta. 

88 ainesein. 

89 *‘Seems rather a prosaic ending.’’ G. 
He added: ‘‘Nomos begins by being ‘use’ 
or ‘wont’; at this period it means ‘law.’ cf. 
Pyth. x. 70, where nomon is equivalent to 
‘State’. v. G.’s note ad loc. in his edition p. 
356. Also cf. Pyth. II, 86, where G. renders 
‘constitution’, ‘form of state’. (op. cit., p. 
266). The variant readings for this word in 


the place at hand are numerous: Christ: 
nomon Pauw. ex scholiis; Sandys (Loeb 
Lib.) domon, Vat. recens. Myers apparently 
accepts domon, B.E.D. Bury reads: stath- 
mon following Bergk’s conjecture. There 
is found also: gamon V8. Gildersleeve pre 
fers nomon. 
HERBERT PIERREPONT HOUGHTON 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
NoTES 

1 Lyricorum longe Pindarus princeps — Quintil. 
Inst. Orat. X, 61. 

2 Pindar, The Olympian and Pythian Odes, 
edited by Basil L. Gildersleeve. American Book 
Co. latest printing, 1945. 

3 Particularly on the ‘Introductory Essay”’, op. 
cit. 

4 The text upon which this translation is based, 
is that of Christ: Pindari Carmina, Leipsic 1899, 
ecitio stereotypa, which G. prescribed at the 
time. 
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The Vergilian Wordsworth 


— Yet tears to human suffering are due; 

And mortal hopes defeated and o’er- 
thrown 

Are mourned by man, and not by man 
alone, 

As fondly he believes.1 


le RoMANTIc rendition of sunt 
lacrimae rerum—Wordsworth pens 
epilogue to the classic story of Lao- 
damia. Paradoxically enough, the 
poet who co-initiated with Coleridge 
the formal revolt from the classicism 
of Dryden and Pope in the Preface to 
the Lyrical Ballads of 1798, was the 
“fountainhead of nineteenth-century 
poetry on mythological themes.’’? The 
golden veins of Romanticism in Homer 
and Theocritus, in Ovid and Catullus, 
and especially in Vergil, were freshly 
rediscovered in the light of a new cri- 
tique of literature. Keats’ enthusiasm 
for Vergil evidenced in his prose trans- 
lation of the Aeneid at the age of four- 
ieen,* Shelley’s Vergilian dream of the 
Golden Age envisioned in Hellas,*+ and 
Byron’s Roman fervors glimpsed in his 
poetic paraphrase of the Nisus-Eurya- 
lus episode, together with his Hellenic 
desire to seek the freedom of ‘‘the 
Spartan, borne upon his shield,’’® are 
all diversified revelations of Romantic 
appreciation for Greece and Rome that 
may owe its origin, in part at least, 
to Wordsworth. The role of the Cum- 
berland poet in capturing anew and re- 
expressing the beauty of Vergil above 
all will occupy the focus of criticism 
in the present study. An analysis of 
Wordsworth’s adaptation of the Sixth 
Aeneid in his lyric tragedy of Laoda- 
mia may, to some extent, justify the 
title, Vergilian Wordsworth. 

Professor Douglas Bush has com- 
mented that ‘‘while Tennyson is com- 
monly accepted as the most Vergilian 
of nineteenth-century English poets, it 
is a less familiar fact that his nearest 
rival is the supposedly unbookish 
Wordsworth.’’*® The truth of this com- 
ment will be partly shown in the light 


of Laodamia of which Wordsworth 
himself stated: ‘‘I wrote with the hope 
of giving it a loftier tone than, so far 
as I know, had been given to it by any 
of the Ancients who have treated of it. 
It cost me more trouble than almost 
anything of equal length I have ever 
written.’’* A synopsis of the plot dis- 
closes that Laodamia, the widow of 
Protesilaus, hero and first casualty of 
the Greek invasion of Troy, implored 
the gods of Hades for the blessing of 
seeing her husband restored to life. In 
a visionary flash Mercury ushered in 
the phantom Protesilaus who, despite 
his wife’s passionate pleas to share 
afresh their nuptial joys, sternly as- 
serts the inexorable decree of his doom, 
admonishes her to moderate her pas- 
sion, but then unfolds to her the earth- 
surpassing beauty and happiness of 
Elysium where he dwells with other 
kindred spirits. Though Laodamia for- 
gives her husband for exalting patriot- 
ism over personal love: 


Thou found’st — and I forgive thee — here 
thou art — 

A nobler counsellor than my poor heart. 
(54-55) 


still, she refuses to resign herself to 
forsaking union with him until the next 
world; and when the _ three-hour 
freedom of Protesilaus has passed and 
Mercury reappears to claim his charge, 
Laodamia’s grief is hysterical and fa- 
tal: 


Aloud she shrieked! for Hermes reap- 
pears! 

Round the dead shade she would have 
clung — ’tis vain: 

The hours are past —too brief had they 
been years: 

And him no mortal effort can detain: 

Swift. toward the realms that know not 
earthly day, 

He through the portals takes his silent 
way, 

And on the palace-floor a lifeless corse 
she lay. (151-7) 


The sentence passed on Laodamia 
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for her excessive grief* and failure to 
elevate her love at her husband’s re- 
quest to a higher object, was that of 
enduring a purgatory for her ‘‘appoint- 
ed time,’’ apart from the blessed of 
Elysium. This decree, the mean be- 
tween the extremes of a freely-given 
Elysium as written in 1815, the earliest 
edition, and of a condemnation to eter- 
nal exile in the 1827 edition, had pro- 
voked a crossfire of criticism. In ex- 
planation of his severity Wordsworth 
wrote: 

As first written the heroine was dis- 
missed to happiness in Elysium. To what 
purpose then the mission of Protesilaus? 
He exhorts her to moderate her passion; 
the exhortation is fruitless, and no punish- 
ment follows. So it stood: at present 
[1827] she is placed among unhappy 
ghosts for disregard of the exhortation. 
Vergil also placed her there... 


It was the third emendation in 1845 that 
consigned Laodamia to a period in pur- 
gatory before her union with Protesi- 
laus. The objections raised against the 
author’s interpretation seem overly 
sentimental, and, if carried to their 
final conclusion, almost anti-moral. For 
Stallknecht the punishment allotted is 
‘‘authoritarian and traditional’’;!" for 
Matthew Arnold the first version is by 
far the best;!1 for Hungerford, Protesi- 
laus’ rebuke to his wife is ‘‘an unwar- 
ranted and puritanical attitude.’’!- But 
none of these criticisms strikes at 
Wordsworth’s essential contention: 
“Her error was not merely that she 
clung to earthly love that was forbid- 
den by divine decree, but that she 
failed to lift up her heart to a higher 

While Ovid and Catullus have treated 
the same theme, it is significant that 
Wordsworth chose to adopt the Stoic 
morality of Vergil’s Sixth Aeneid.14 
The first mention of Laodamia’s name 
occurs in the rolleall of the unhappy 
lovers who inhabit the Sorrowful 
Fields, where Dido dwells: 


Hic quos durus amor crudeli tabe perdit 
secreti celant calles et myrtea circum 
silva tegit; curae non ipsa in morte 
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relinquunt. 
his Phaedram Procrimque locis maes- 
tramque Eriphylen 
crudelis nati monstrantem vulnera cernit, 
Euadnenque et Pasiphaen; his Laodamia 
it comes. .. . (Aen. vi, 442-8)15 


Laodamia’s companions in suffering 
exile are all the ancient symbols of 
passionate excess, all afflicted by the 
reason-destroying Eros in violation of 
the Delphic motto, meden agan. Actu- 
ally, Vergil presupposed the reader's 
familiarity with the legend and con- 
tented himself with assigning a con- 
dign punishment to Laodamia, (a pur- 
gatory from which, after a span of 
years in the Pythagorean cycle she 
would perhaps undergo a metempsy- 
chosis). Wordsworth in his creative 
imagination selected whatever ele- 
ments from the Sixth Aeneid he con- 
sidered congruous to his purpose. Thus 
in his description of Laodamia’s vis- 
ionary inspiration, he adapted the tra- 
ditional frenzy of the Sibyl: 


. . pectus anhelum, 
et rabie fera corda tument, majorque 
videri 
nec mortale sonans, adflata est numine 
quando 
iam propriore dei. (6.48-51) 


Again, in his portrayal of Laodamia’s 
fruitless attempt to embrace her hus- 
band, Wordsworth artistically utilized 
the scene in which Aeneas met his 
father Anchises: 
ter conatus ibi collo dare bracchia cir- 
cum; 
ter frustra 
imago, 
par levibus ventis volucrique simillima 
somno (6.700-2) 


comprensa manus. effugit 


While the three quoted passages high- 
light aspects of the suffering and char- 
acter of Laodamia, the supremely imi- 
tative passage reveals the happiness 
and glory awaiting the hero Protesi- 
laus, the classic symbol of self-mas- 
tery. 

Vergil had described the Elysium of 
heroes in a richly imagistic language 
that must have appealed to the imagi- 
nation of Wordsworth: 
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His demum exactis, perfecto munere 
divae, 

devenere locos laetos et amoena virecta 

fortunatorum nemorum sedesque beatas. 

largior hic campos aether et lumine vestit 

purpureo, solemque suum, sua _ sidera 
norunt. (6.637-41) 


Wordsworth’s majestic paraphrase of 
this passage proves that it is possible 
to render poetry only into correspond- 
ing poetry of another language, since 
he once affirmed that a literal trans- 
lation was an impossibility.1® More- 
over, the Wordsworthian rendition is 
enough ‘‘to convince one that no poet 
absorbed with finer understanding, or 
rendered with more wistful beauty, the 
spirit of Virgil’s picture of Elysium.’’!7 
For when the Greek hero underwent 
his strange metamorphosis from phan- 
tom to flesh: 


The ghastly color from his lips had fled; 

In his deportment, shape, and mien, ap- 
peared 

Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 

Brought from a pensive though a happy 
place. 

He spoke of love, such love as Spirits feel 

In worlds whose course is equable and 


pure; 

No fears to beat away —no strife to 
heal — 

The past unsighed for, and the future 
sure; 


Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 

Revived, with finer harmony pursued; 

Of all that is most beauteous — imaged 
there 

In happier beauty; more pellucid streams, 

An ampler ether, a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpureal 
gleams; 

Climes which the sun, who sheds the 
brightest day 

Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 
(93-107) 


The felicitous borrowings are multi- 
fold: ‘‘an ampler ether’’ corresponds to 
‘largior . aether’’; fields invested 
with purpureal gleams”’ splendidly An- 


glicizes ‘“‘lumine vestit/ purpureo’’; 
while the last two verses elaborate the 
condensed Romantic beauty of ‘‘sol- 
emque suum, sua sidera norunt,’’ apo- 
calyptic images transcending even Ver- 
gil’s attached significance. No won- 


der both Vergil’s nature imagery and 
his blending of nature with a symbol- 
ism of preternatura! import, appealed 
to the Poet of Nature and Nature’s God. 


As a counterpoint to the Vergilian 
Laodamia, it is profitable briefly to an- 
alyze her in the light of Ovid who in 
the Thirteenth Heroides elaborates in 
epistolary style her passionate love, 
and neurotic plea to  Protesilaus. 
Wordsworth may well have adapted the 
item of the Delphic oracle from the 
soliloguy of Laodamia in the passage: 


Sors quoque nescio quem fato designat 
iniquo 

qui primus Danaum Troada tangat 
humum. 

infelix, quae prima virum lugebit 
ademptum! 

di faciant, ne tu stenuus esse velis! 

inter mille rates tua sit millensima puppis 

iamque fatigatas ultima verset aquas! 
(93-8) 18 


This desperate prayer rings ironically 
in the end, since the infelix is Lao- 
damia herself. Ovid has given ample 
expression to the intense passion of the 
heroine in his 163 lines, and to her de- 
sire for matrimonial joys which Words- 
worth mentions conspicuously only 
once, and then under the pall of the 
frowning gods. Thus Ovid has an ‘“‘ob- 
jective correlative’? which many mod- 
ern critics feel is missing in Words- 
worth.!" Because Wordsworth omitted 
details which could easily be construed 
as objectionable,?"° Hungerford points 
out the resultant fact that: 


Wordsworth does not sufficently reveal the 
immoderate passion for which Protesilaus 
rebukes his wife.?1 . To all outward 
appearance Laodamia in Wordsworth’s 
poem is a matronly person with no ab- 
normal lust for her husband’s embraces. 

. In Ovid’s poem Protesilaus did not 
need to return to iebuke his intemperate 
and cowardly wife. The rebuke was im- 
plied, not stated, and the moral is the 
stronger. The English poem is, in a sense, 
a sequel to the Latin.22 


Wordsworth, however, should not be 
criticized for his artistic omission of 
details that he no doubt considered dis- 
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tastefully erotic and unaesthetic; artis- 
tic suggestion was more than sufficient 
for his purpose. The objection raised, 
then, does not attack the essential the- 
matic point of the poem, a point that 
might be characterized as an illustra- 
tion of Allen Tate’s ‘‘tension.’’ The ten- 
sion in Laodamia arises from the con- 
flict between the Epicurean and the 
Stoic ideal, between virtus and volup- 
tas, between the rule of reason and the 
rebellion of passion, and the hope in a 
future life contrasted with the despair- 
ing pursuit of earthly pleasures as the 
only life: 


And thou, though strong in love, art all too 
weak 

In reason, in self-government too slow; 

I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 

Our blest reunion in the shades below. 

The invisible world with thee hath sym- 

pathised; 

Be thy affections raised and solemnised. 

(139-44) 


It is precisely because Laodamia re- 
fuses to elevate her mortal love to an 
immortal one that she must endure a 
purgatory. Thus the moral of the poem 
is eminently Vergilian as Stoic strength 
of character prevails over Epicurean 
weakness. 

The fact that Wordsworth elected to 
write of a Vergilian Laodamia instead 
of the Ovidian version points to a fur- 
ther significance. In his youth Words- 
worth instinctively favored the spon- 
taneous guide of emotion and natural 
feelings against the cold dictates of rea- 
son; in one autobiographical passage 
he tells of his early preference for the 
erotic poets, especially Ovid, over Ver- 
gil.-* After he had read Vergil, how- 
ever, he felt quite different, for in 
1827 he wrote, after working on his own 
version of the Aeneid: 


I admire Virgil’s high moral tone: for in- 
stance, that sublime ‘Aude hospes, con- 
temnere opes’, etc., and his ‘his dantem 
jura Catonem!’ What courage and inde- 
pendence of spirit is there! There is 
nothing more imaginative and aweful than 
the passage: ‘Arcades ipsum Credunt se 
vidisse Jovem’ etc.’’ 24 


Some critics?® have gone so far as to 
read into this repudiation of emotion 
as a moral guide a type of psycho. 
logical catharsis for the Wordsworth- 
Annette episode. This interpretation, 
however, seems rather extreme and 
unwarranted; merely because a mar- 
moreal poem does not turn sentimental 
in conclusion — as Laodamia’s freely. 
given Elysium would appear to have 
been—does not justify the psychoanaly- 
sis of the modern critic. Yet the fact 
remains that: 


There is an obvious gulf between the 
poet’s appeal to rational self-control and 
his early reliance for moral wisdom upon 
emotional intuitions of nature, between 
the condemnations of Laodamia’s ardor 
and the ecstacies of Vaudracour and 
Julia, though the change is not in itself 
evidence of decline.26 


Far from being evidence of decline, 
this Vergilian predilection in Words- 
worth, markedly observable from 1800 
on, expresses itself in a number of su- 
perior poems characterized by the 
Stoic influence. Witness the series of 
Wordsworth’s patriotic sonnets, Reso- 
lution and Independence, the Ode to 
Duty, and the Character of the Happy 
Warrior; while these poems reflect in 
part the writings of Seneca, they also 
seem to crystalize in verse what 
Wordsworth expressed in prose in 
1808: 

Virgil gives a high place in Elysium to 

the improvers of life, and it is neither 

the least philosophical nor least poetical 
passage of the Aeneid.27 


But what seems, in a unique manner, 
both Vergilian and Wordsworthian is 
the sense of pathos, expressed in the 
First Aeneid: sunt lacrimae rerum et 
mentem mortalia tangunt. (462) This 
universal compassion is one reason for 
the perennial character of their poetry, 
for ‘‘Virgil’s poetry, like the best of 
Wordsworth’s echoed the pathos that is 
the common denominator to man’s life 
in all ages.’’?*% The closing lines of Lao- 
damia, already quoted as echoing the 
Vergilian pathos, allude to the Livian 
legend that the trees which flourished 
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Orestes With Feet of Clay 


(Presidential Address, Chicago Classical Club, 1953) 


HE pate is the festival of the Great 

Dicnysia in the year 458 B.C. The 
place is the Theater of Dionysus on the 
slope of the Acropolis, in the metropolis 
of the Aegean under the shadow of vio- 
let-crowned Hymettus. You are there. 
Seated in the two-obol seats and sur- 
rounded by your fellow Athenians, you 
rave come to the theater for relaxa- 
tion of the spirit from the routine busi- 
ness of your everyday life, a mental 
trip from the mundane to the supernal. 
You have not come here to be amused, 
for comedies are not the dramatic fare 
on this occasion. Like Prodicus of Ceos, 
you would distinguish between amuse- 
ment and entertainment. You know 
from past experience that dramatic en- 
tertainment of a higher type than the 
buffoonery of the comic poets is await- 


on the spot where Protesilaus died, 
withered away when grown tall enough 
to see the battlements of Troy: 


—Yet tears to human suffering are due; 

And mortal hopes defeated and o’erthrown 

Are mourned by man, and not by man 
alone, 

As fondly he believes. 


These are the lines that mirror ‘‘the 
distilled sense of Virgil’s melancholy 
grace of style, his high, grave pity, 
tenderness and hope.’’?" Not only Na- 
ture but also Nature’s God mourns the 
human ‘hopes defeated and _  o0’er- 


thrown.”’ 
Kevin F. Douerty, S.J. 
Weston College, Mass. 


NoTES 

1 The Complete Poetic Works of William Words- 
worth, ed. Andrew J. George, (Cambridge, Mass., 
Houghton and Mifflin & Co., 1904), 527 — hence- 
forth cited as Works. 

2Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Romantic 
Tradition in English Poetry, (Cambridge, Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1937), 56. 

3 Gilbert Highet, The Classical Tradition, (New 
York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1949), 415. 

#James A. Notopoulos, The Platonism of 
Shelly (Durham, Duke Univ. Press, 1949), 308. 

5 Anthology of Romanticism, ed. Ernest Bern- 
baum, (New York, Ronald Press Co., 1948), 738. 

5 Bernbaum, 63. 


ing you today, for the genre of Attic 
tragedy is essentially in literature the 
glory that was Greece. In your city 
blessed with political independence, 
material prosperity, and the culture 
which results from refined leisure, you 
have come to realize that the presenta- 
tion of the new tragedies is the most 
brilliant flowering of the bourgeoning 
buds of Athenian culture. 

The great poets whose compositions 
have received the approval of the 
archon recount for you again and 
again, in different cadences and in va- 
ried tones, the now familiar stories 
about the valorous deeds of the great 
heroes of the legendary past. Their 
treatment of these plots are more than 
mere pastimes, and your entertainment 
is truly what Pericles calls it, ‘‘a re- 


7 Works, 525. 

8 Cf. Gilbert Highet, op. cit., 412: “And funda- 
mentally Wordsworth was a clacsicist in his 
attitude to emotion. .. . In an otherwise unlike- 
able poem on a Greek legend, Laodamia, Words- 
worth expresses the first belief with noble em- 
phasis: ‘The Gods approve the depth, and not 
the tumult, of the soul.’ ”’ 

9 Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, 
ed. E. De Selincourt (Oxford: 1935-9), The Later 
Years, 1821-1830, 532. 

1° Quoted in Bernbaum, op. cit., 1123. 

11 Cf. Bush, op. cit., p. 67, n. 27 

12 Edward Hungerford, Shores of Darkness, 
(New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1941) 103. 

13 Quoted in Bernbaum, op. cit., 1123. 

14 Cf. Bush, 62 

15 P, Vergili Maronis Opera, ed. F. Hirtzel 
(Oxon., 1900). All citations from Vergil are from 
this text. 

16 The Letters of William and Dorothy Words- 
worth 1821-1830, to Lord Lonsdale (1824), 161. 

17 Bush, op. cit., 63. 

18 Ovid, Heroides and Amores (The Loeb Classi- 
cal Library, New York: 1914), 161. All citations 
are to this text. 

19 Cf. Bush, 67-68. ‘Thus if the two poems 
[Laodamia and Dion] are tc be _ considered 
partial failures, the cause is not so much lack of 
passion, . . . but the fact that the passion lacks 
an ‘‘objective correlative,’’ that the raison d’étre 
is inadequately conceived.”’ 

20 Cf. Thirteenth Heroides, 11. 150 ff. 

21 Wordsworth in lines 61-4 reveals the immod- 
erate passion sufficiently for the finis of the 
poem: 

No anne greets me,—no vain Shadow 

this; 


Come, blooming hero, place thee by my side! 
Give, on this well-known couch, one nuptial 
kiss 
To me, this day, a second time thy bride! 
(See page 235) 
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laxation of the spirit’; for over and 
above all earthy striving the poets lead 
your thoughts to soar to the great reali- 
ties that your heart tells. you must exist 
beyond the ken of mortal eye. They 
pose for you the problems of the origin 
of evil and its cure. With only the deep 
blue of Zeus’ firmament above you, 
your thoughts are free to range through 
the clear Mediterranean air. With each 
well-known protagonist you _ suffer 
again the struggles and tribulations 
that he suffers, and with him you try 
to find the answers to the great prob- 
lems of existence. 

You have no code of revealed relig- 
ion, and your only holy book is Homer; 
yet the yearning in your heart is al- 
ways seeking for the answer to the ulti- 
mate in life. You feel that there is be- 
yond you some immeasureable and in- 
calculable Power, a Power which has 
a way of accomplishing its Will, a way 
which you call Fate. How wonderful if 
you could only know what that Will is 
and by conforming your own will to it 
come to the end of life a happy man. 
These are your thoughts as you sit in 
the two-obol seats in the Theater of 
Dionysus at Athens in 458 B.C. 


You are glad that you came today, 
because the play which will soon begin 
is a trilogy on the story of Orestes. 
An old favorite of Athenian audiences 
has come home from the court of Hiero 
in Sicily. He is Aeschylus, gone these 
past ten years, but now returned to 
present his new play at the present 
festival. You are also glad he has chos- 
en to retell the story of the House of 
Atreus. You know it fairly well. Not 
only from Homer and ballad and lyric 
either. Your uncle, Polyclymenos, has 
that mural of Orestes being pursued by 
the Furies; at home there is an am- 
phora with a picture of the killing of 
Agamemnon upon it, and your mother 
has that fine little lekythos depicting 
Orestes and Electra at the tomb of 
their father. Orestes is, in a way, an 
ancestral! hero of yours. 

The play is on; the Chorus is chant- 
ing Yes, here it is, the old Aeschylean 


theme. Man for generations strives to 
punish and avenge, to exact an eye for 
an eye, but: 


‘Tis Zeus alone who shows the perfect 
way 

Of knowledge: He hath ruled 

Men shall learn wisdom, by affliction 
schooled. 


The theme of the first choral ode js 
the heartless sacrifice of Iphigenia by 
her father to obtain fair sailing winds, 
the most recent wrong of the House of 
Atreus and one most calculated to 
breed hatred in the queen’s heart, 
‘she in whose woman’s breast beats 
heart of man.’’ And now the queen her- 
self is giving kingly advice to her sub- 
jects on reverence to the gods and 
shrines of fallen Troy, lest wanton acts 
of the conquerors bring down venge- 
ance. The Chorus agrees that the mills 
of God grind slowly but that, regardless 
of doubt, 
The blow that fells the sinner is of God 


And as he wills, the rod 
Of vengeance smiteth sore. 


The Chorus goes on to rebuke Paris 
for his lust in seizing Helen; it paints 
in tender lines of pathos the yearning 
of Menelaos for his lost bride. Then 
just as in Homer the tears of Briseis 
for Patroclus cause each of the maid- 
ens to mourn in semblance for Patro- 
clus but actually for her own dear one 
lost, so the Chorus utters its pathetic 
wail for the lost warriors whom Ares, 


War’s money changer giving dust for 


gold 

Sends back, to hearts that hold them 
dear, 

Scant ash of warriors, wept with many 
a tear, 


Light to the hand, but heavy to the soul. 


A wail that easily may turn to resent- 
ment against the Atreidae and be the 
cause of Agamemnon’s destruction. 
Clearly the Chorus sees that: 


Not unforgetful is the high gods’ doom 

Against the sons of carnage: all too long 

Seems the unjust to prosper and be 
strong 

Till the dark Furies come, 
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And smite with stern reversal all his 
home 
Down into dim obstruction. 


You love the moving poetry of the chor- 
al odes and you can’t help remarking 
the continued insistence of the poet on 
the need of divine punishment for 
man’s wrongdoing, when the Chorus 
chants: 

Zeus tarries, but avenges still 

The husband’s wrong, the household's 

stain, 
He, the hearth’s lord, brooks not to see 
Its outraged hospitality. 


The lines are spoken of Paris, yet you 
feel somehow that they are to be ap- 
plied to the queen, Clytemnestra, 
though Aeschylus has not breathed a 
word of her infidelities. And now what 
a moving and powerful scene is this! 
Cassandra, the prophetess s'ave, is re- 
newing her chant of the curse on the 
House of Atreus. Inspired by Apollo 
she sees that the Furies of the home 
sit within: 
Spitting hatred on that crime of old, 
The brother’s couch, the love incestu- 
ous, 
That brought forth hatred to the rav- 
isher. 


It is for this, the infamous banquet of 
Thyestes, that Aegisthus, she claims, is 
plotting revenge; the blood of his broth- 
ers demands recompense. Her own 
death, she cries, is sought by Clytem- 
nestra because she is the king’s prey 
brought from Troy. 


Yet shall the gods have heed of me who 
die (she says) 

For by their will shall one requite my 
doom, 

He, to avenge his father’s blood out- 
poured, 

Shall smite and slay with matricidal 
hand. 


You know it is Orestes of whom she 
speaks. And though you are chilled at 
her brutal murder and are amazed at 
the effrontery of the queen, you know 
that in the end the justice of Zeus will 
triumph in the person of Orestes. 
The boldness and confidence of the 


queen are as thrilling as they are hor- 
rifying. There she stands, her hus- 
band’s blood on her forehead, the in- 
carnation of a malignant evil power. 
She boldly admits her lies, deceits, and 
intrigue; she proudly describes the 
murder; she is absolutely fearless, 
taunting the citizens to praise or 
blame; she recks not of their words. 
She throws the murder of Iphigenia in 
their teeth and accuses her husband of 
infidelity at Troy. Far from consider- 
ing herself untrue to him, she calls 
herself ‘‘the old avenger’ of the an- 
cestral crimes of the House of Atreus 
and especially of the killing of Iphi- 
genia; she prays that she may be the 
final avenger of the ancestral curse, 
that ‘‘the inborn frenzy of our house is 
ended by my deed.’’ What a monstrous 
figure of evil strength; here there is no 
weakness, no womanishness, no frail- 
ty. Her new consort, Aegisthus, is like- 
wise a man dominated by power, by 
his outraged sense of honor and the 
need for vengeance of his father’s dis- 
grace. Ready to fight on, Aegisthus 
and the citizens are content with an 
uneasy truce imposed solely by the im- 
perious power of command and will of 
Clytemnestra. 


And now the beautifully sad beginning 
of the second act, The Libation Bear- 
ers, is unfolding before you, with the 
mourning Electra at her father’s tomb. 
Her sole concern is vengeance for his 
death and the recovery of her rightful 
honors along with her brother, Orestes. 
He returns to her side from Phocis, 
and she utters heart warming words of 
purest love for him. He is ‘‘an aspect 
sweet of fourfold love’’ to her: besides 
his own place he holds that of father, 
mother, and her sister Iphigenia. To- 
gether they pray that Zeus may aid 
their vengeance that together they may 
be high priest and priestess of the 
realm. How movingly Orestes recounts 
the commands of Apollo and the hor- 
rible results of disobedience to the ora- 
cle. Dared he disobey? 


Yea, though I dared (he says) the deed 
must yet be done 
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For to that end diverse desires combine, 

The god’s behest, deep grief for him 
who died, 

And last, the grievous blank of wealth 
despoiled. 


Thus they decide to follow the com- 
mand of the oracle, after the beautiful 
scene at the Tomb where Electra prays 
to their father to preserve them: 


A man-child and a maid; hold them in 
ruth, 

Nor wipe them out, the last of Pelops’ 
line. 

For while they live, thou livest from the 
dead; 

Children are memory’s voices, and pre- 
serve 

The dead from wholly dying. 


Once the deed is accomplished Orestes, 
before the Furies assail him, explains 
his act. 


Chiefest wizard (he says) of the spell 
that bound me 

Unto this deed I name the Pythian seer 

Apollo, who foretold that if I slew 

The guilt of murder done should pass 
from me. 


Thus you see him rush from the stage 
on his way to Apollo’s oracle at 
‘“‘Earth’s midmost shrine.’’ He is the 
agent of the vengeance of Zeus seeking 
the protection of the god of Light 
against the dark Furies of death and 
bloodshed. 

His vindication is beautifully depicted 
in the third act of the trilogy, The 
Eumenides. Ably defended by Apollo 
against the charges of the Furies, Ores- 
tes is saved by the divided vote of the 
jurors. The younger gods, Apollo and 
Athene, are triumphant over the old, 
blind law of implacable hatred. Mur- 
der has come to an end; the ancient 
curse is laid to rest. Orestes, pure in 
heart, devoted to the memory of his 
father, solicitous for his sister, and 
reverently obedient to the commands 
of Apollo, has fought the good fight and 
found his reward. You rejoice with him 
in his new-found glory. Here is a real 
hero of whom you can be proud. Though 
commanded by the gods to do a deed 
most horrible, he still realizes that he 


is Heaven’s instrument. He knows the 
horror of his act; he suffers the tortures 
of the Furies, the pangs of his own 
individual hell. Yet in the end his suf- 
fering is rewarded by the glory of his 
vindication, a glory which he attributes 
only to the gods who protect him: 


O Pallas, light and safety of my home, 

Thou, thou hast given me back to dwell 
once more 

In that my fatherland, bereft of which 

I wandered; now shall Grecian lips say 
this: 

The man is Argive once again, and 
dwells 

Again within his father’s wealthy hall, 

By Pallas saved, by Loxias, and by Him 

The third great savior, Zeus omnipotent. 


And that you may know that the salva- 
tion of Orestes typifies the triumph of 
God’s will among men, that you may 
recognize the universal application of 
this particular victory, you see Athene 
win over the vengeful, implacable 
Furies to being the Well-Intentioned 
Ones, who from their shrine under the 
Areopagus shall bless Athens and her 
children forevermore. How beautiful, 
how satisfying an ending to the sad 
tale of the Atreidae; how noble is 
Orestes who, acting as the instrument 
of the gods, sacrificed his happiness 
only to rewin it again. You leave the 
Theater of Dionysus with a spirit ex- 
alted, a soul purged of pity and fear, 
a heart that feels the love of the gods 
for man. Your thought takes wings to 
the Olympian Court; God’s in His 
Heaven and all’s right with the world 
once more. You wonder if your own 
age can recapture the simple sublimity 
of the Aeschylean hero. 

The mind of man has in it a rapid 
magic. With the speed of thought the 
kaleidoscope of the imagination whirls 
you through the ages of the theater. 
The date is now October 26, 1931; the 
place is an American theater thou- 
sands of miles from Olympus. The 
event is the opening of The Theater 
Guild’s production of ‘‘Mourning Be- 
comes Electra’’; its author a famous 
American playwright who has sought 
to picture for his own age the glory 
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that was Greece. You are there. 

The play begins and you are im- 
mediately struck by the chords of dis- 
sonance with Greek glory. The play is 
not the Orestes’ story; it is a modern 
drama of love and hate grafted upon 
some accidental concordances with the 
Greek legend. But its differences are 
more marked than its likenesses. It is 
not legendary America, but America of 
the Civil War period which is its locale. 
The scene is not the nation’s capital; 
it is a small provincial New England 
coast town. The great man who is slain 
has no majesty. He is not a conquering 
hero home with the spoils of war; he 
is not Ulysses S. Grant, but General 
Ezra Mannon, a disillusioned old cam- 
paigner with a weak heart to boot. His 
wife, Christine, is not the imperious 
and masterful woman we saw in Cly- 
temnestra, but a weak and clandestine 
adulteress, afraid of her own daugh- 
ter, slinking off to Boston to meet her 
lover, Captain Adam Brant. Nor is 
Brant the forceful Aegisthus who plots 
and kills to avenge a father’s wrongs; 
he’s the common son of a common and 
promiscuous servant girl who ran away 
with Ezra’s brother. And what of Ores- 
tes? He is Orin Mannon, the pet of his 
mother. With no strength of character, 
tied to his mother’s apron strings even 
in young manhood, he never outgrows 
his strange attachment to her. The 
beautiful and devoted Electra is de- 
graded into the hateful and hating La- 
vinia Mannon, born of her mother’s 
disgust, whose love first for her father, 
then for her brother, and finally for 
Captain Brant reveals her as a twisted 
creature hopelessly caught in the inces- 
tuous toils of her own sex involvement. 

There is nothing heroic in their ac- 
tions. Christine kills her husband, not 
with the sword, but by substituting 
poison for his medicine. Captain Brant 
is not killed by the side of Christine; 
he is shot from behind while aboard 
his ship by Orin and Lavinia who 
camouflage the killing as the work of 
robbers. Christine is not killed in ven- 
Seance by Orin; she shoots herself with 
Ezra’s pistol in grief at the loss of 


Adam Brant. Orin is not saved by 
obeying God; he goes mad with his 
unnatural love for his mother and, 
goaded by remorse and self-denuncia- 
tion, kills himself. Lavinia does not 
meet the peaceful and happy ending 
which even Euripides accords Electra. 
She, the last of the Mannons, goes 
alone into her empty house, filled with 
the ghosts of the Mannon dead, tells 
the gardener Seth to throw out all the 
flowers, and closes the doors on herself 
and her despair. 

You go home wondering what has 
happened to the glory that was Greece. 
And on your book-shelf you find a 
volume by Robinson Jeffers, entitled 
“The Roan Stallion, Tamar, and Other 
Poems.’’ Among these other poems 
there is another telling of the Clytem- 
nestra story; it is called ‘“‘Tower Be- 
yond Tragedy.’’ You sit down to read. 
Here is no transplanting of the Argive 
plain to the rocky shore of New Eng- 
land. You recall that if you had never 
known the story of Orestes you would 
never have recognized it in the strange 
dress that O’Neill gave it. But here is 
in truth Mycenae, the same names, 
the same characters, the same blood- 
soaked stones. Perhaps here the glory 
that was Greece has survived to our 
time. You begin to read. 

You meet the entrancing figure of 
Cassandra, but it is not the voice of 
a god which speaks through her. It is 
the ghost of Agamemnon who takes 
forcible possession of her body in death, 
just as he had done in life. She is not 
the majestic prophetess who scorned 
Apollo; she is a cringing slave whom 
Clytemnestra kills because Agamem- 
non, even in death, still lusts for her. 
And the queen herself? You remember 
her regal and proud defense of the 
killing of her husband, her imperious 
command of the vulgar herd, her in- 
fluence and power exhibited by her 
will alone. You remember that Aeschy- 
lus portrayed her as a woman with 
eyes whose bend did awe her own little 
world. You are shocked, therefore, to 
find that here she must bare her breast 
and more, she must display all her 
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physical charms at their sensuous high- 
est to hold the gaping soldiers at bay 
until her champion, Aegisthus, can 
come to her rescue, while the filth of 
the brothel and the harlot flows from 
that queenly mouth. You remember 
Orestes as being the hero commanded 
by Apollo to be the instrument of the 
vengeance of Heaven. You find him a 
weakling, forged to his purpose only 
by the constant goading of Electra. 
Electra’s pure love is pure no longer. 
Incest is a family trait; incest and 
royalty go hand in hand, she says. 
If Orestes dreamed of embracing her 
other than as a brother, then she is 
ready to surrender to him all he de- 
sires. Twisted desires, tangled hopes, 
morbid dreams. All intertwined in a 
pitiable picture of perversion and lust. 


You close the book on ‘‘Tower Be- 
yond Tragedy.’’ What has become of 
the glory that was Greece? In our day 
kings have toppled from their thrones; 
heroes have lost much of their former 
stature; it is the age of the common 
man. Unfortunately how completely 
true. The Divine no longer interests the 
common little man with his nose only 
in himself, with a grubby little soul 
crowded with bundles of complexes, 
inhibitions, thwarted desires, and sex- 
ual impulses. Not only for him does 
the Divine have no more providence 
over the world than it did for Lucretius; 
for him even the Lucretian gods have 
lost their ambrosial majesty. Not only 
has that common man lost the sense 
of divine direction; he has also ceased 
to look beyond himself for the explana- 
tion of the conflict within him. 


The giory that was Greece is glorious 
because it transcends the petty, earthy 
considerations which befuddle the 
thought of modern imitators. The Greek 
poets of tragedy accepted man’s phys- 
ical nature and its inherent problems 
as an accomplished fact. They believed 
not only that sex is here to stay but 
that it is fruitless to probe it, analyze 
it, dissect it and expose it before the 
eyes of the audience. Even Euripides, 
modern as he is, does not portray a 
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love scene between Hippolytus and 
Phaedra, and there is nothing but re. 
vulsion expressed by both Hippolytus 
and Phaedra for the scandalous sug- 
gestions of the Nurse. The Greek poets 
had no balcony scenes, but they kept 
their Montagues and Capulets apart in 
their love scenes just as Shakespeare 
did. 

The Greek poets, and Aeschylus par- 
ticularly, had other matters more tran- 
scendental and far more important to 
discuss. With the grasp of Titans they 
seized upon the problems of man’s des- 
tiny and endeavored to ‘justify the 
ways of God to man.”’ The final cause 
of man’s existence was the ultimate 
aim of their probing thoughts. ‘‘Call 
no man happy until you know that he 
has died well,’’ is the theme song not 
only of the story of Orestes but of all 
Greek tragic drama. With this end in 
view the Greek poets are searching 
for and eventually find happiness for 
their heroes, not death and disillusion- 
ment. The fate that waits the tragic 
hero is not the ciosed circle of futility 
and doubt, not the doors which shut on 
the despairing figure of Lavinia Man- 
non, but rather the picture of Orestes 
freed from guilt, returned to his home- 
land, giving gratitude to Athene and 
Apollo and Zeus as the saviors of his 
destiny. It is the story of the triumph 
of faith in the eternal. 

What a fall from this pinnacle of 
glory there has been in this enlightened 
and civilized year of grace. Orestes in 
twentieth century dress has feet of clay. 
There is need in America for a poet 
to tell in a Christian world the story of 
Orestes’ faith in Heaven and his great 
obedience to the gods. There is need 
for a poet who has eyes which, like 
those of Aeschylus, 

. .. have seen the glory of the coming 

of the Lord, 

Who is trampling out the vintage where 

the grapes of wrath are stored, 

And has loosed the fateful lightning of 

His terrible swift sword, 

His truth is marching on. 


D. HERBERT ABEL 
Loyola University (Chicago) 
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A LAPSE IN 
LAPIDARY LATIN 
ROFESSOR Leo Kaiser has pro- 
posed a corpus of Greek and Latin 
inscriptions originating in the United 
States. Such a collection would dis- 
cover some curiosities. 

In St. Joseph’s Cemetery, Columbus, 
Ohio, is the imposing tomb of the late 
bishop of the Diocese of Columbus, His 
Excellency Bishop J. J. Hartley (obit 
January 16, 1944). Now whereas Brown- 
ing’s art-loving and _ Cicero-doting 
bishop of the cinquecento took pains to 
order his tomb inscribed in 


Choice Latin, picked phrase, Tully’s 
every word, 
Bishop Hartley more becomingly paid 
no mind to such vanities. But an epi- 
taph there had to be, and some clericus 
doctus chanced to recall the exhorta- 
tion in the Imitatio Christi (1.2.4): 


Ama nesciri et pro nihilo haberi. 


Altering the hortatory to the historical, 
the unwary cleric tripped over a de- 
ponent verb and erected a monument 
to the bishop’s modesty and his own 
ignorance: 


Voluit oblivisci et pro nihilo haberi. 


Faced with such horrendous Latin, we 
unwillingly join the obtrectatores and 
cry out: 


Dic mihi, Damoeta, cuium peccatum? 
anne Latinum? 


Charlemagne’s Capitulary, addressed 
to Abbot Baugulf, admonished the con- 
temporary monks and clergy: Qui Deo 
placere appetunt recte vivendo, ei 
etiam placere non neglegant recte lo- 
quendo (Pertz, MGH, SS 3,p.52). 
Charlemagne, thou shouldst be living 
at this hour. 

CUARENCE A. FORBES 
The Ohio State University 


Contributions to this department in the 
form of brief objective notes should be 
sent direct to the editor, Oscar E. 
Nybakken, State University of Iowa, 
124 Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. 


VERRES: NOMEN 
OR COGNOMEN? 
HE question of the full name of 
the defendant in Cicero’s most 
famous prosecution does not seem to 
have had treatment in English since 
the publication of the now out of print 
Gaius Verres by Frank Hewitt Cowles.1 
Though he summarized in a long foot- 
note the conclusions of Mommsen, 
Ritschl and Schulze, Dr. Cowles evi- 
dently did not consider a full discus- 
sion of this name germane to his work. 
I am therefore encouraged to present 
what seem to be the pertinent pas- 
sages in the Verrines themselves. 


The nub of the question is stated by 
L. H. G. Greenwood, the Loeb trans- 
lator of the Verrines,- as follows. ‘‘Ex- 
cept his father and his son, we know 
of no one who bore his name of Verres. 
We do not know whether this was his 
nomen or his cognomen; if it was the 
latter, we do not know what his nomen 
was.”’ However, this statement is not 
quite accurate since we know of at 
least one other and possibly another 
still. The first is Q. Verres of the Ro- 
milian tribe, who is described as ex 
eadem familia (Actio Prima 8, 23). The 
second is Timarchides, freedman of 
Verres, who undoubtedly was called 
C. Verres Timarchides, if Verres is a 
nomen. Anticipating somewhat my 
conclusion, I advance my opinion that 
there is only one objection to taking 
Verres as a nomen gentilicium but that 
this is a very weighty one, its form. 
As Egbert says in his textbook on Ro- 
man epigraphy, basing himself upon 
Mommsen, Nomen Verres . . . 
of Roman origin, stands by itself.’’3 
In fact, one might add, from form 
alone Verres, meaning male swine or 
boar, would obviously place itself be- 
side the cognomen Scrofa (sow). On 
the other hand the difficulties in not 
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taking Verres as a nomen seem to be 
insuperable. Here are the three cogent 
passages, each followed by comment. 


(1) Actio II, lib. iv 25.57, (Loeb 
translation): ‘‘Now it is absurd for me 
to speak of Verres in the same breath 
as of Piso Frugi;: and yet, consider 
how they differ. Verres manufactures 
enough golden cups to furnish half-a- 
dozen sideboards, without caring what 
may be said of him in the Roman law- 
courts, let alone in Sicily: Piso will 
have all Spain know whence comes 
the half-ounce of gold to make the gov- 
ernor’s ring, acting up, plainly, to his 
third name, just as Verres acts up to 
his second.’’ (Nimirum ut hic nomen 
suum comprobavit, sic ille cognomen). 

It is a little unfortunate that in order 
to avoid the technical term ‘‘cogno- 
men’? Mr. Greenwood said ‘‘third 
name”’ since Frugi (honest) is actual- 
ly Piso’s fourth name, he being styled 
L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi. Yet it is a 
cognomen, though an extra one. This 
passage, in which Cicero, who certain- 
ly knew the difference between a no- 
men and a cognomen, terms Frugi a 
cognomen and Verres a nomen, prob- 
ably should be accepted as decisive. 


(2) Actio II, lib. ii, 76.187, (Cicero 
is speaking of his detecting erasures 
and emendations in the accounts of one 
of the Roman companies which were 
active in Sicily): ‘‘There were sums 
entered as received from Gaius Ver- 
rucius, son of Gaius (C. VERRVCIO 
C. F.) but, whereas up to the second 
R the letters were plainly untouched, 
all after that were written over an 
erasure.’’ (Cicero suspected that the 
changes had been made to cover up 
the name of Verres. He proved that 
no Verrucius had kept an account there 
before the arrival of Gaius Verres or 
after his departure. The whole prae- 
tor’s court (that of Verres’s successor) 
cried out that no Verrucius had ever 
been known in Sicily ... ) “If Car- 
pinatius would not answer me then, 
will you answer me now, Verres, and 
say who you suppose this Verrucius 
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is who is almost one of your own clan 
(hune tuum paene gentilem)? 

What can this mean except that 
Verres is a nomen (gentilicium) just 
as much as the obvious Verrucius? 
Further, is it not likely that Roman 
bookkeeping was somewhat like the 
army’s in its listing of names? In mili- 
tary (and some civil) inscriptions we 
find praenomina, always abbreviated, 
under praenomina, nomina under no- 
mina, cognomina under cognomina. 
The original entry of which Cicero 
speaks must have begun C. VERR 
If Verres is not a nomen, would a 
legal document have omitted a man’s 
nomen? Cicero’s statement is pointless 
if it was possible to imagine anything 
as occurring between C. and VERR. 

(3) Actio I. 8, 23 * . however, a 
stout ally turned up from among his 
own kinsmen, Quintus Verres of the 
Romilian tribe, (ex eadem familia, 
Q. Verrem Romilia), a fine old speci- 
men of the bribery-agent, who had 
been the pupil and friend of Verres’s 
father; ...” 

Since in the Roman name the tribe 
came before the cognomen, when there 
was a cognomen, the natural conclu- 
sion is once more that Verres is a 
nomen. Even if this Q. Verres was not 
actually of the same household, he is 
likely to have belonged to the same 
tribe as our Verres, firstly, because 
there cannot have been many Roman 
citizens called Verres, secondly be- 
cause the Romilia is not one of the 
tribes to which freedmen were restrict- 
ed, so that there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the bribery-agent was a 
freedman and, therefore, in all proba- 
bility assigned to a different tribe from 
that of Verres. 

These three points seem conclusive. 
Cicero contrasting a nomen with a cog- 
nomen makes Verres the nomen. Then 
he calls a fictitious Verrucius practi- 
cally a member of the same gens as 
Verres. Thirdly the order of words Q. 
Verres Romilia suggests to any epigra- 
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NOTES 


phist that Verres in this case is surely 
a nomen. 


Let us examine one or two further 
passages of subsidiary value in this 
question. Ritschl laid stress on the Lex 
Verria mentioned in the third book of 
the Second Action against Verres.+ 
Laws were regularly named after their 
proposers and in this case the nomen 
of the proposer was used as an adjec- 
tive. For example, the Lex Iulia de 
municiptis is part of Caesar’s legisla- 
tion. It is noteworthy that there is a 
limit to the use of nomina as adjec- 
tives. They may be applied to the gens 
or familia, e.g. Gens Iulia, or to pub- 
lic buildings and roads, e.g. Basilica 
Iulia, Via Flaminia, Aqua Claudia, as 
well as to laws as aforesaid. But as 
Cicero shows in the Verrines a banquet 
given by Verres’s friend Apronius is 
convivium Apronianum not convivium 
Apronium (Actio Secunda lib. iii. 12, 


28). This is but one of many such us- 
ages in these speeches. 


The reader may be asking himself 


why the Via Flaminia was picked as 
an illustration instead of the more fam- 
ous Via Appia, that queen of highways. 
Obviously because the Via Appia is ex- 
ceptional in that it is the praenomen 
of Appius Claudius Caecus and not his 
nomen which is used as an adjective. 
Another exception is afforded by the 
name of an arch over the Via Sacra, 
namely the Fornix Fabianus.°® This 
form is parallel to convivium Aproni- 
anum and not to Basilica Iulia or Aemi- 
lia or Porcia. If any one wishes to 
argue that these exceptions invalidate 
Ritschl’s argument from the form Lex 
Verria, he may further use the Verria, 
the festival in honor of Verres which 
the Syracusans devised in place of the 
long standing Marcellia. The form Mar- 
cellia is derived from the cognomen 
of the conqueror M. Claudius Marcel- 
lus. Hence the form Verria is also from 
a cognomen and Verres is therefore a 
cognomen. Moreover Verres, or rather 
Verris, is found as a cognomen in at 
least two inscriptions! ® Despite all this 
the form Lex Verria by itself would 
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suggest a nomen Verrius, if not pre- 
cisely Verres, and therefore tends to 
support the three crucial passages giv- 
en above, that is, if they need any sup- 
porting. 

Ritschl, by the way, explained Ver- 
res as a degenerate form of Verrius, 
citing as parallels Clodis from Clodius 
and Caecilis from Caecilius. The paral- 
lel is not quite complete in that the pro- 
praetor’s name ends in -ES and not 
-IS. Yet Ritschl may be right in seeing 
a connection for it is enough to men- 
tion the famous grammarian Verrius 
Flaccus to show that there is a nomen 
Verrius. It is interesting to note that 
another grammarian, Probus, is our 
authority that Cicero sometimes wrote 
filiumque Verri and not verris.* The 
form Verri would be the regular geni- 
tive from Verrius. If Probus is right, 
therefore, Cicero may have unconsci- 
ously been thinking of the Praetor’s 
nomen as Verrius. 

To sum up, it is submitted that Ci- 
cero’s evidence leads to the conclusion 
that the official name of the defendant 
in the Verrine trial was C. VERRES 
C. F(ilius) ROM (ilia), a name in 
which there is no cognomen.* It is 
pleasant to strengthen one’s own con- 
clusion by its coincidence with that of 
a most illustrious predecessor. Accord- 
ing to L. Mercklin, Mommsen repeat- 
edly ‘‘proved’”’ that Verres is the gen- 
tilicium nomen of our defendant.” 

F. SMITH 

University of Oklahoma 
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1 Frank Hewitt Cowles, Gaius Verres, Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology XX, 1917. 

2 Cicero, The Verrine Orations tr. L. H. G. 
“7s Loeb Classical Library, 1928 and 1935, 
-xiv. 

3 James C. Egbert, Introduction to the Study 
of Latin Inscriptions (New York, A.B.C. rev. 
ed. 1923) 91. 

4 F. W. Ritschl, De Declinatione quadam Latina 
reconditiore, quaestio epigraphica (Berlin 1861). 
The passage is Actio Secunda iii.49.117. 

5 Cicero, op. cit. Actio prima 7.18. 

6 Varro, de Re Rust. Il. 4 and 8, has this form 
in connection with the animal verres. 

7 Probus, Instit. Gramm. II p.1473 P (130 L), 
according to Ritschl, op. cit. 

8 The praenomen of Verres’s father is just a 
guess. 

9 L. Mercklin, nomen gentilicium Verres,"’ 
Philologus XIX (1863), 110. 
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THE GOLD-DIGGING ANTS 


HE rFasutous gold-digging ants de- 

scribed by Herodotus (3.102) and 
not a few other classical authors have 
been explained as real ants, as large 
burrowing animals that were called 
ants, as marmots, as Indian pangolins,! 
and as Tibetan miners. It is neither 
necessary nor advisable to recapitulate 
here all the involved theories of modern 
scholars about the ants. The lengthiest, 
though not the first, identification of 
them as miners, whose counterparts 
are to be found in modern Tibet, is 
that of F. Schiern, who in 1873 pub- 
lished brochures on the subject in Dan- 
ish, French, and German. The title of 
the French edition is Sur Vorigine de 
la tradition des fourmis qui ramassent 
Vor (Kopenhagen, 1873).- 

It is the purpose of this note merely 
to record for what they may be worth 
certain comments made by a gifted 
Indian writer, Santha Rama Rau, in 
East of Home.* Of miners whom she 
saw at Sandan, a remote village some- 
where in western China and, presum- 
ably, not a very great distance from 
Tibet, she writes (p.101): 


.. . All around us were the mine workers 
— tiny, shriveled, dark-skinned gnomes, 
known to the local population as ‘‘ants’’ 
or ‘“‘black faces’’ — and the scattered en- 
campments where they lived. They see 
nothing except their bleak hills, and the 
pits where they die of scurvy, starvation 
or mine accidents. 


It has long been natural to compare 
to ants groups of people industriously 
working the earth. An ancient example 
may be found in Strabo 8. 6.16: 


It is said that the Aeginetans were called 
Myrmidons, — not as the myth has it, be- 
cause, when a great famine occurred, the 
ants became human beings in answer to 
a prayer of Aeacus, but because they ex- 
cavated the earth after the manner of 
ants and spread the soil over the rocks, 
so as to have ground to till, and because 
they lived in the dugouts, refraining from 
the use of soil for bricks. 


Rather recently a reporter likened 
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to ants a group of laborers engaged in 
excavating at the base of a 300-foot 
cliff. 

It may be added that at Los Hornos, 
a mining district in Chile, Darwin found 
the principal hill ‘‘drilled with holes, 
like a great ant’s-nest.’’° 

It is not at all strange that the prob- 
lem of identifying the ‘‘ants’’ has prov- 
ed puzzling if not unsolvable. In our 
own land the term “bird dog”’ as ap. 
plied to a certain kind of baseball tal- 
ent scout has already caused a serious 
misunderstanding, for an internal rey- 
enue agent became suspicious when he 
found in the books of a big-league base- 
ball club an entry for $40,000 for ‘‘bird 
dogs.’’ Future ages may be equally 
misled by our ‘‘fast bucks”’ and as a 
first step toward identifying them may 
eliminate all the slow-footed animals. 
It would have been remarkable if none 
of the Europeans who visited India in 
antiquity had jumped to wrong con- 
clusions about the meaning of the word 
“ant”? in local languages and dialects 
that they did not fully understand. 

EuGeNE S. McCartney 
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1An able zoologist who has examined the 
ancient evidence anew concludes with assurance 
that the ants were Indian pagolins, See George 
Jennison, Animals for Show and Pleasure in 
Ancient Rome (Manchester University Press, 
1937), pp. 190-193. 

2A somewhat abridged translation of the 
French edition by Anna M, H. Childers may be 
found in the Indian Antiquary, 4 (August, 1875), 
225-232. 

3 New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 

t Translation by H. L. Jones in the Loeb Classi- 
cal Library. 

5 Charles Darwin, The Voyage of the Beagle, 
Chap. XVI. 


MUSICAL PANDEMONIUM 


HERE seems to be a tendency re 
cently among some_ contributors 

to this journal (Cf. CJ Nov. 1953, pp. 
57-63; CJ Oct. 1952, p. 33; CJ May 1982, 
p. 344) to cite parallels between ancient 
and contemporary life and manners 
even where any demonstrable connec- 
tion is tenuous if not completely non- 
existent, and among historians to in- 
terpret contemporary events in the light 
of antiquity (Arnold Toynbee, The 
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World and the West, Oxford University 
Press, 1953). Although the value of this 
practice is negligible, the results are 
often interesting and amusing. Encour- 
aged by precedents, therefore, I offer 
a parallel which, I believe, has so far 
escaped comment and which recently 
occurred to me while attending a con- 
cert by those eminent exponents of 
modern music, Spike Jones and his 
orchestra. As most of the Journal’s 
readers must know, Mr. Jones and his 
colleagues have made a reputation not 
by playing music but by mutilating it 
and each other. Their orchestrations 
are set against a pandemonium of cow- 
bells, horns and flying music stands 
and their concerts usually conclude with 
a sham free-for-all in which occasion- 
ally even the spectators become in- 
volved. Anyone who is acquainted with 
Polybius is at once reminded by this 
spectacle of Polybius’ account (ap. 
Athenaeus, Deip. xiv. 615b-e) of how the 
eminent Greek musicians brought to 
Rome in 167 sB.c. by Lucius Anicius 
to celebrate his victory over the Illy- 
rians found that the readiest way to 
please the crowd was to indulge in a 
mimic battle. 

For having sent for the most celebrated 
scenic artists from Greece and constructed 
an enormous stage in the circus, he [Lucius 
Anicius] first brought on all the flute-players 
at once. These were Theodorus of Boeotia, 
Theopompus, Hermippus and Lysimachus, 
who were then at the height of their fame. 
Stationing them with the chorus on the 
proscenium, he ordered them to play all 
together. When they went through their 
performance with the proper rhythmic 
movements, he sent to them to say they 
were not playing well and ordered them to 
show more competitive spirit. They were 
at a loss to know what he meant, when one 
of the lictors explained that they should 
turn and go for each other and make a sort 
of fight of it. The players soon understood, 
and having got an order that suited their 
own appetite for licence, made a mighty 
confusion. Making the central groups of 
dancers face those on the outside, the flute- 
players blowing loud in unintelligible dis- 
cord, and turning their flutes about this 
way and that, advanced towards each other 
in turn, and the dancers, clapping their 
hands and mounting the stage all together, 
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attacked the adverse party and then faced 
about and retreated in their turn. And 
when one of the dancers girt up his robes 
on the spur of the moment, and turning 
round lifted up his hands in boxing attitude 
against the flute-player who was advancing 
towards him, there was tremendous ap- 
plause and cheering on the part of the 
spectators. And while they were thus en- 
gaged in a pitched battle, two dancers with 
musicians [sumphonias, a musical instru- 
ment?] were introduced into the orchestra 
and four prize-fighters mounted the stage 
accompanied by buglers and clarion-players 
and with all these men struggling together 
the scene was indescribable. (Polybius, 
The Histories VI tr. W. R. Paton, Loeb 
Classical Library, 1927) 


And the moral? We see how the 
Romans degraded Greek art to make 
it appeal to their coarser sensibilities. 
Are we Americans not, as is so often 
claimed, direct descendants of the 
Roman cultural heritage? 

GrorGE OSMUN 

State University of Iowa 


WORDSWORTH (from p. 225) 

22 Hungerford, op. cit., 103-4. 

23 Works, 558: “Before I read Vergil I was so 
strongly attached to Ovid, whose Metamorphoses 
I read at school, that I was quite in a passion 
whenever I found him, in books of criticism, 
placed below Vergil.”’ 

24Markham L. Peacock, Jr., The Critical 
Opinions of William Wordsworth, (Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1950), 373. 

25 Cf. Bush, 65, footnote 27. 

26 Bush, 65. 

27 Peacock, Jr., op. cit., 372. 

283A. J. Raymer, “Virgil and Wordsworth, The 
Poetry of Romanticism,’’ Greece and Rome 9 
(1939), 23. 

29 Bush, 64. 


ILLINOIS CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 
(From page 209) 


“Grass Roots Latin’’, Ruth Donaldson, Oregon 
Community High School 

“The Linguistic Workshop at the University of 
Michigan"’, Eleanor Huzar, University of 
Illinois, and Sister Mary Donald, Mundelein 
College 

“Classics East and West’, Jeremy Ingalls, 
Associate Professor of English and Asiatic 
Studies, and Resident Poet, Rockford College 

“Italian Summer”, Sister M. Melchior, O.P., 
Rosary College 

“Latin at Grayslake’’, Cornelia Roberts, Grays- 
lake Community High School 

‘“‘Roman Sites in Spain’’, Gertrude Smith, The 

University of Chicago 
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Edited by Grundy Steiner 


Breviter—here are the other bocks (Cf. CJ 49 
[1953] 92) as reviewed by the Editor-in-Chief. 
Taceo. G. 

Plato’s ‘“‘Charmides’’. By T. G. TUCKEY. 

Cambridge University Press, 1951. Pp. ix, 

116. $2.75. 


Bye-Fettow of Magdalene College, Mr. 
Tuckey was killed in World War II and his 
book prepared for printing by other hands. 
Rather than an edition, this is a clarification 
of the attempts at defining sophrosyne, with 
special emphasis on ‘‘knowledge of knowl- 
edge.’ The first pages deal with arete, 
aidos, doing one’s own work, doing the good, 
knowing one’s self—with comment on old 
aristocratic standards. But three-fourths of 
the volume goes to knowledge of knowledge. 
Here there is a distinction between gignos- 
kein, recognize, and epistasthai, understand 
between knowing one’s self and knowing 
itself (knowledge). Is the last psychology, 
epistemology (which T. may have been too 
sure P. would not deal with in an early dia- 
logue) or (not as yet formal) logic? It may 
be ‘‘knowledge of how to acquire knowl- 
edge,’’ (72) parallel to Socrates’ efficiency 
in testing without having technical infor- 
mation. 

Perhaps T. was over-subtle (and some- 
what repetitious) if this gymnasium scene 
is a class-room exercize for techniques of 
definition etc. When Socrates finds soph- 
rosyne turning out to be useless (28f), this 
is no more serious than the fear (Rep. 333) 
that justice is useless in use but useful in 
uselessness. He wants function rather than 
Delphic mottoes and mere_ shibboleths. 
Some of the problems are verbal. ‘Is 
sight visible? Is knowledge knowable?”’ 
(45) There are four appendices along this 
line. Can knowing be both subject and ob- 
ject? The Charmides itself is easier read- 
ing; but this analysis properly requires us to 
be critical. The attractive Greek type sets 
off the pages nicely. 


Plato’s ‘‘Phaedrus’’ (Translated with Intro- 
duction and Commentary). By R. HACK- 
FORTH. Cambridge University Press, 
1952. Pp. 172. $3.75. 

Platon: Gastmahl, Phaidros. German trans- 

lation by EDGAR SALIN. Klosterberg, 
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Basel: Benno Schwabe & Co., 1952. Pp, 

212. $2.50. 

Plato, the ‘‘Symposium.’’ Translated by 
WALTER HAMILTON. Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1951. Pp. 122. 
50c. 

THE LAST PRECEDING English edition of 
the Phaedrus (Thompson, 1868) is hardly 
superseded by Hackworth’s. No disparage- 
ment of the latter, which marks consider- 
able advance in interpretation of the con- 
tent; but it is not designed to give balanced 
aid to a student. It alternates between pas- 
sages of translation and of extended com- 
mentary, with foot-notes mainly on the 
thought. Burnet’s text for the most part. 

THE INTRODUCTION: Apart from stylistic 
criteria, to be dated after the Republic be- 
cause (von Arnim) the charioteer and 
horses are reminiscent of Rep. IV, and 249B 
seems actually to allude to Rep. 617Df; 
after the Symposium because (Robin) Plato 
could hardly make Phaedrus say (Symp. 
177C) that no one has ever worthily hymned 
Eros, after having represented him as thrill 
ed by Socrates’ speech in the dialogue bear- 
ing his name. Parmenides and Theaetetus 
would be composed at about the same time. 
The purposes of the dialogue are: to vindi- 
cate the pursuit, for culture, of philosophy 
rather than contemporary rhetoric; to pro- 
pose a reformed rhetoric following philoso- 
phy; to announce and exemplify the dialec- 
tic method of Collection and Division. The 
Gorgias merely contrasts rhetoric and phi- 
losophy; the Phaedrus sets rhetoric to serve 
philosophy. The topic, Love, is incidental— 
except insofar as it means the passion for 
truth. (The second speech of Socrates had 
to be serious in order to represent a possi- 
ble great rhetoric.) To Hackworth’s excel- 
lent statement (10) that ‘‘nous in Plato is 
not mere intellect divorced from passion,” 
I offer in support a passage (Prot. 352BC) 
the significance of which may have been 
overlooked, in which he calls for dynamic 
knowledge, not a servile thing to be haled 
about by the other faculties. This is like the 
advance of faith over mere belief, and 
makes Plato’s concept of the soul much 
nearer the Christian. Lysias, probably de 
ceased, is (if anyone) Socrates’ target in 
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criticism rather than Isocrates. The first 
speech is not, however, actually the work of 
Lysias. Plato has revised his opinion of Per- 
icles after the Gorgias in Meno 93A ff, 99B 
ff; and is sincere in the Anaxagoras passage 
here (270A), but praises him rather as or- 
ator than as statesman. Hackworth plays 
down the mysticism of the Platonic So- 
erates, regarding his daemon which has 
“nothing to do with right and wrong’’(?) as 
no evidence of this. He thinks the al fresco 
setting of this dialogue Plato's justification 
of a non-typical mysticism here. (My 
“Plato's Phaedrus and Theocritean Pas- 
toral,"’ TAPA 71.281-95, could be noted here.) 

Facing the impossibility of representing 
the whole, let me cite as interesting me: 
discussion (58) of the first occurrence (in 
Democritus) of the word ‘enthusiasm’ (I 
printed a paper in Classical Bulletin 18.34f 
suggesting an equation of the four mad- 
nesses with the functions respectively of 
priest, communicant, choir and theologian 
in a liturgical service); that Plato believed 
in personal immortality (65) and tentatively 
in metempsychosis (89); the ‘‘exceptional 
position of beauty amongst the Forms”’ (94). 
As to the last, he seems to me to say in 
effect that, far as we come from attainment 
of knowledge and virtue, we come nearer to 
beauty in experience than to any other of 
the ideas. The translation is lucid and idio- 
matic, if not as ambitious in trying to imi- 
tate the varied styles experimented with in 
the original as one I have recently com- 
pleted. ‘‘In this difficult passage (238),’’ he 
writes (39, n.3); and I concur heartily. 

My COMPETENCE in passing on the Ger- 
man translations is of course very much 
less. They are, however, spirited; and the 
brief introduction is enthusiastic, with lit- 
erary parallels. Some definition of love in 
the ancient meaning is attempted. Attention 
is given to the dating of the Symposium and 
to a description of the personalities in- 
volved. S. inclines to think Diotima an his- 
torical person. The Phaedrus is ‘‘ein bezau- 
bernder Abendgesang griechisches 
Seele, did letzte Feier des Eros an der 
Wende zum Logos.”’ There is real literary 
appreciation here, which is absent in the 
English edition, and no small eloquence. S. 
takes much space for the historical Dion 
and the word-play on his name in Diotima’s 
speech (but ‘Gomperz’ is misspelled at this 
point, 22.n.1). He would make the dialogue 
a late composition. A few textual and inter- 
pretive notes conclude the book. 


WHEN WE CONSIDER that Hamilton’s trans- 
lation, colloquially clear if not distinguished, 
is in a practical series of inexpensive class- 
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ics, the thirty-page introduction appears un- 
usually sound and somewhat comprehen- 
sive, including pertinent references to sev- 
eral other dialogues. He calls the Sympo- 
sium the ‘‘most varied,’’ most perfectly 
finished,’’ ‘‘least technical’ of the works of 
Plato’s maturity. The whole scene has ‘‘a 
deceptive air of authenticity.’’ Its dramatic 
date placed it at a time (just before the Sici- 
lian disaster) ‘‘when nothing had yet oc- 
curred to impair the mood of carefree and 
almost insolent superiority which found its 
supreme expression in Alcibiades.’’ There 
is parody of the styles of each of the speak- 
ers, and each speech contributes something 
to the coming speech of Socrates. Whereas 
Eryximachus’ speech ‘is poor stuff and 
meant to be so,’’ that of Aristophanes, ‘‘for 
all its extravagance of fancy, has an under- 
lying strain of strong and genuine feeling.”’ 
He regards Diotima as fictitious. The after- 
piece featuring Alcibiades is sensibly inter- 
preted as an actual defense of the historical 
Socrates from responsibility, for instance, 
for Alcibiades’ political vagaries. There are 
forty-odd identifying notes. All in all, a very 
respectable little volume. 


Socrates and the Soul of Man. Translated by 
DESMOND STEWART. Boston: The Bea- 
con Press, 1951. Pp. 105. $2. 

As I come to the fifth translation, for the 
actual rendering my supovly of available ad- 
jectives has become depleted. But, for such 
a dialogue as the Phaedo, the diction is mat- 
ter-of-fact rather than poetic. In handling so 
many, one would hardly compare every 
phrase with the original even were there 
space to report on all this. The brief intro- 
duction by E. A. Havelock contains these 
expressions: ‘‘Plato is that kind of writer 
who finds it difficult to say much on any sub- 
ject without involving himself in the leading 
ideas of his entire philosophy.’’ (Shorey on 
“The Unity of Plato’s Thought.’’) ‘‘Plato- 
nism ... is at once a style of literature and 
a way of life.’’ The several details of the 
scene as handled ‘‘convince the reader that 
he has himself almost participated in an act 
of immortality.’’ The Phaedo is ‘‘an essay 
in persuasion,’’ despite the so-called proofs 
of immortality. Psyche, which had been to 
the Greeks ‘‘the symbol of animal vitality,” 
became here ‘‘crystallized into the notion of 
an entity which constitutes ‘me’.’’ The 
Phaedo ‘‘is the necessary precursor of 
Freud and the psychologists of today, even 
as it was of the theological moralists of 
yesterday.’’ Paper and printing are inferior. 


Plato’s ‘“‘Statesman.”’ Translation with in- 
troductory essays and footnotes by J. B. 
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SKEMP. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1952. Pp. 244. $4. 

‘Politikos’ emerges here especially as a 
noun (19), varying in respectability like the 
English equivalent as meaning ‘statesman’ 
or something less or worse. The dialogue 
(before 361, probably before 362) is not com- 
parable to the Republic, though it does not 
constitute an ‘abandonment’ of the ideal 
state. (42) The ‘‘ideal society of the Politi- 
cus does not seem as unrealizable as the so- 
ciety described in the Republic and it does 
not call for the special conditions laid down 
for realizing the society described in the 
Laws.’”’ The ruler is not so self-sufficient, 
but has the aid of specialists including edu- 
cators. ‘‘The Politicus . . . provides us with 
more incidental insight into the fourth-cen- 
tury economic structure of a city-state than 
we find elsewhere in Plato.’ (43) More in- 
terest is shown in industries than in the 
other dialogues. (45) Authority, in fact, is 
not from natural and inherited superiority 
but from techne like the authority of a phy- 
sician. With political realism Plato rates 
democracy the best form of government 
where citizens lack high principles. 

This argument based on the arts contains 
“genuine Socratic elements.’’ (30) ‘‘In the 
Politicus we have something which is closer 
to Socrates than’’ in the Republic. (32) So- 
crates is here the ‘‘champion of free inquiry 
against a society which rules (each craft) 
by law.’’ (48) (One can see why Popper 
avoided this dialogue, if indeed he knew it.) 
But Socrates was more disposed to submit 
to existing laws, where Plato did not feel 
free to abstain from politics. (35) 

The simpler picture in the Politicus brings 
out more clearly an intimacy of re-relation 
between God and the universe, constant 
guidance of the world and concern for it. 
“It is deeply interesting to find in Plato doc- 
trines approaching more closely to evan- 
gelical than to mystical formulations of 
Christian doctrine.’’ (108) Skemp scatters 
through the book many parallels to NT sen- 
timents, especially from St. Paul. As for 
Plato’s familiarity with Herodotus (92), I 
might suggest a comparison of Rep. 457CD 
with Herodotus 4.104. I am unclear about an 
incidental reference (bottom of 81) to a 
Homeric simile. His beautiful metaphor, 
“weaving the web of words,’’ seems func- 
tional like the use of the weaver in this dia- 
logue. 

In the philosophical section, both the shep- 
herd and the weaver analogies are thought 
to put ruler and ruled too far apart. Division 
is given a work-out but subject to criticism; 
and it is not merely a series of dichotomies 
as in the Sophist, perhaps more like the 
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rus. 

The book is a well-distributed discussion 
of the whole dialogue, the translation ade- 
quate and in modern idiom generously an- 
notated, the type large and plain. The apos- 
trophe in ‘Diotima’s’ is twice misplaced on 
p. 19, but the proof-reading is in genera! ex. 
cellent. The infrequency of editions of the 
Statesman makes this one especially wel- 
come. The text Burnet’s again. 


CANE — Greater Boston 
The forty-seventh annual joint meet- 
ing of the Eastern Massachusetts sec. 
tion of CANE and the Classical Club of 
Greater Boston will be held at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, on Satur- 
day, February 13, 1954, beginning at 
10:15 A.M. 
PROGRAM 
Word of Welcome ....Pres. Cecil T. Derry, 
E. Mass. section of CANE 
Symposium: 
“The Professions View the Classics” 
Mr. Frank W. Grinnell, exec. Sec’y., 
Mass. Bar Association and _ Editor, 
Mass. Law Quarterly 
Prof. John B. Carroll, Grad. School of 
Ed., Harvard University 
Dr. Crawford O. Smith, Minister, First 
Baptist Church, Lexington 
Prof. Ruhl J. Bartlett, Fletcher School of 
Diplomacy and history dept., Tufts 
College 
Discussion period. 
“Recent Acquisitions in the Dept. of 
Classical Art’ ...... Miss Hazel Palmer, 


Sir: Thumbing through the Z’s in an over- 
size dictionary [I had encountered the word 
‘‘zastruga’’ and wanted to confirm a suspi- 
cion that it was something subversive] I 
came upon sketches of a zebu [domesti- 
eated Indian ox with a hump on the with 
ers], a zebra [African asslike mammal], 
and a zebrass [hybrid between a zebra and 
a burro]. Taking the three together I could 
not resist associating them with the conju- 
gation of a Latin verb, recalling ‘‘amo, 
amas, amat.’’ The sequence of ‘‘zebu, 
zebra, zebrass’’ is so reminiscent that I 
haven’t dared to turn the page for fear! 
would find a picture of a zebramus. ! 
shudder at the possibilities of this being 
continued to the second person plural im 
dicative; or, in fact, being continued at all. 

—Chicago Tribune 


brief passage in the latter part of the Phaeg- 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Caesar’s War Commentaries. Edited and part which concerns the organization and 
translated by JOHN WARRINGTON. equipment of Caesar's army. 
(Everyman’s Library, 702.) London: J. M. For the specialist. The book offers little, 
Dent; New York: E. P. Dutton, 1953. Pp. except the spirited language, for this type 
xvi, 304. $1.65. of reader. There are, unfortunately many, 
ALTHOUGH this attractively bound and _ far too many, typographical errors in the 
reasonably priced book is, as the introduc- text proper and in the spelling of proper 
tion tells us, intended mainly for those who names and places. In the introduction it is 
cannot read Latin, it seems to this reviewer stated that all places when possible will be 
that, for the Classical Journal, it should be given their modern names with the Latin 
considered under three classifications: (1) names in footnotes. This procedure has not 
for the general and Latin-less reader, (2) for always been followed. There are many cases 
the teacher of Latin, and (3) for the special- in which the ancient place names are given 
ist on Caesar and on military affairs. instead of the modern, when the modern 
For the general reader then, this is, I names are available. There are too, several 
think, the best English translation I have cases where the modern place names are 
ever seen. In the first place the use of the given but with no ancient names in the 
first person certainly makes the narrative footnotes. Then there are several passages 
more lively, more vivid, more vigorous. omitted in the translation. Some of these 
Mr. Warrington makes use of fewer out- Omissions are understandable and some 


erry, moded military terms than any translator seem to this reviewer, to be quite arbitrary. 
ANE I have read, such words as for example, In a few places, military terms, situations, 
“victuals”, ‘‘vanguard’”’, etc. (I would sug- Tanks, formations, and troops are given in- 
gest that for editions meant for American correctly. For example Mr. Warrington 
readers, the term ‘corn’ be deleted and Sometimes translates tribuni by ‘company 
itor, such words as “grain”, ‘flour’, ‘‘wheat’’, COmmanders’’, and almost invariably trans- 
“rations”, etc., be substituted.) In Book III lates quaestor by ‘‘chief of staff’. If any 
1 of of the Civil War, Mr. Warrington has trans- One was Caesar’s chief of staff, it was 
posed the order of some chapters, and this Labienus. And in one or two cases, the 
First transposition certainly helps to make the names of people or places are given in the 
story more clear. In addition the continual less preferred forms. Finally I do not at all 
ol of dating of the events in that book is also a Understand why there should occur such 


rufts useful innovation. But while the practice of errors as the following: Noyon is called 
giving all places their modern names is a Noviodunum, when it is really Noviomagus; 


blessing, it is perhaps not an unmixed more seriously, Bibrax, which is Vieux 
one. In spite of all the best intentions, the Laon, is called Mont Beuvray and evidently 
word ‘‘Paris’’, for most of us, conjures up confused with Bibracte; and most incom- 
the vision of a large modern city whereas prehensible of all, the Pas de 1’Ecluse is 
Lutecia was a comparatively small town given the Latin name of Unum! 
occupying but a minute part of the present A final word must be said about the 
great city. Also I believe that, without ma- proof reading. Here we have the general 
terially increasing the price of the book, a and technical words of one of the greatest 
black and white map of Caesar’s Gaul and human beings that ever lived on this earth, 
possibly maps of one or two of his major translated into excellent English. If for no 
battles might have been added, which would other reason than that, great care in editing 
enhance considerably the value of the book. and proof reading should have been taken, 
For the teacher of Latin, the main use of no matter for what type of reader the book 
this book, in the opinion of this reviewer, was intended. But what do we find in 
will be for the superb English in which it actuality? An apparently hasty proof read- 
is couched. It should be of inestimable value ing that is regrettable in the extreme. 
in helping students with their own transla- But lest we end on a sour note, let me 
tions by furnishing a model and thus the repeat that this book, although marred by 
book can help achieve one of the objects frequent errors, small and large, important 
in studying Latin. In reference to proper and unimportant, remains the most force- 
names and places, military terms and tac- ful, the best translation of the Latin in 
tics, the book, I regret to say, must be used Caesar’s two wars that I have ever seen, 
with caution. Again without undue raising and I have seen many. 
of the cost, the introduction should have S. G. Brapy 
been expanded considerably, especially that Asheville, North Carolina 
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Plutarch und die Geschichte. By CARL 
THEANDER. (Bulletin de la Societé 
Royale des Lettres de Lund, 1950-51, I) 
Lund: Gleerup, 1951. Pp. 86. 

THIs sTuDY seeks to rehabilitate Plutarch 
as a biographer and essayist capable of in- 
dependent criticism and use of source ma- 
terial. As Theander points out, Plutarch’'s 
long popularity and fair repute as an ency- 
clopedic source of knowledge on antiquity 
suffered a severe reversal when modern 
scholarship at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury began to disdain his interest in anec- 
dote and moralization. The huge number of 
investigations and dissertations de fontibus 
since then have all too frequently treated 
him as a scissors-and-paste hack, as a mor- 
alizing rhetorician. Eduard Meyer's study 
of the Cimon (Forschungen zur alten Gesch- 
ichte II (1899), pp.1-87) came to be the ac- 
cepted and canonical treatment of the prob- 
lem: Plutarch in composing the Lives never 
made use of the standard historians, but 
depended instead upon comprehensive Hel- 
lenistic biographies, which (fortunately for 
the theory) have been lost to us. 

Theander makes a fresh start by examin- 
ing the various kinds of evidence which in- 
dicate a direct use of source material by 
Plutarch. Unless one is prepared to believe 
that he was totally disingenuous, the vari- 
ety and plentitude of the evidence are most 
convincing that Plutarch made use of this 
material as his purposes required. The first 
part of the study considers passages which 
indicate the use of oral tradition and of 
autopsy of monuments, sites, inscriptions, 
and possibly even portraits of the heroes. 
Here is a facet of the writer we are inclined 
to ignore; he was no mere bookworm, but 
gathered much material in the course of 
numerous travels about the Mediterranean. 
The author next considers the aims of Plu- 
tarch as a biographer, a vital matter in this 
question. The first part of De Herodoti mal- 
ignitate, which details the mistakes an his- 
torian must avoid if he would rightly char- 
acterize an historical personality, is prom- 
inently treated. The viewpoint expressed in 
this work is Plutarch’s moralistic and 
idealistic view of human affairs, one which 
requires the writer to see only the bet- 
ter side of human activity, unless the 
evidence to the contrary is demonstrable 
and will serve a moral purpose. This 
noble program is not always rigidly ad- 
hered to by its proponent (e.g., Per. 31-32), 
but he does show himself quite capable of 
rejecting malicious gossip even while men- 
tioning it (e.g., Per. 10; 13; 28). That he is 
not unaware of the difficulties of historical 
research can be seen in Per. 13, where he 
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notes how difficult it is to ascertain the 
truth which has been obscured both by 
lapse of time and by partisan falsehoods, 
The most important part of the study con- 
siders the writer’s use of the standard ay- 
thorities, especially in the Greek biogra- 
phies. Theander demonstrates by numerous 
examples both the concern of the writer for 
accuracy in incorporating material from his 
sources and his own critical judgment in his 
use of sources concerning purely historical 
matters. The former quality is well illus- 
trated by an example from De animae pro- 
creatione in Timaeo. In Chapter 5 of this 
essay he deals with the critical tasks of 
exegesis and philosophical commentary, 
and in Chapter 1 he introduces a long ver- 
batim citation. Such examples show Plu- 
tarch’s realization of the need for philologi- 
cal accuracy in certain contexts and dem- 
onstrate that in this case the Platonic text 
was undoubtedly before him in the compo 
sition of the work. The latter quality de 
scribed above might be seen in Dion 3%, 
wherein he follows a moderate judgment of 
Philistus, and avoids the extreme views of 
hate expressed by Timaeus and laudation 
expressed by Ephorus. It is very likely that 
this judgment is predicated on the basis of 
his own knowledge of the works and preju 
dices of these historians. (See also K. Zieg- 
ler, R.-E., XXI (1951), cols. 273-277, for an- 
other recent view which accepts the direct 
use of the lesser historians by Plutarch.) 
Theander does not give any indication of 
being aware of the best recent scholarship 
on the problem of Plutarch’s sources for the 
biographies. The view of Meyer is still 
dogma for many, but the work of Westlake 
especially (CQ (1938), pp. 65-74; ibid. (1939), 
pp. 11-22) has been most important in the 
recent critical reaction to this position. His 
studies of the Timoleon and the Pelopidas 
have not only given recognition to the lit 
erary artistry of the writer, but have also 
conclusively demonstrated his use of fourth 
century historians in the composition of 
these Lives. One last point—to maintain 
with Theander that Plutarch exercised crit 
ical judgment in his use of the historians 
not to say that in every instance he re 
vealed such an understanding of earlier ar 
tiquity as would always make the Lives 
trustworthy historical sources. 
KEVIN HERBERT 
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Straight to Old Rome without leaving 
your classroom, thanks to these 
Dramatic, New Tape Recordings 


Bragine the thrill that your class would feel if you 
Buld transport it to old Rome, could hear the mer- 
Baars barter in the forum, the orations in the senate, 
Be chant of the Vestal Virgins, the roar of the crowd 
@ the games. Now you can bring this added interest 
ed realism to your class. In a truly unique system care- 

ly adapted to modern classroom use, the Living 
Moguage Library presents a series of tape recorded 
@ries, anecdotes and playlets designed to accompany 
fe class as it progresses in its knowledge of Latin. 


Bch program offers the opportunity of hearing, in 
Btin the students can understand, the famous stories 
fd events so familiar in Roman history. A class learns 
Mtin by hearing Latin in natural, realistic settings. 
You, the teacher, benefit, too, for the recordings bring 
Mw force to your daily presentation, providing you 
ith excellent auxiliary material so essential in lJan- 
Mage study today. 


LIVING LANGUAGE 
There is a free booklet, “You Teach—The Tape 


@ Informs,” waiting for you which describes in detail the 
tts 4 Living Language Library. Write for it today. 
LIVING LANGUAGE LIBRARY 
POST OFFICE BOX 3387 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
POST OFFICE BOX 3387 
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INTRODUCTION TO LATIN 


An elementary text for colleges 
by 
EuGENE W. MILter, Pu.D. 


Associate Professor of Classics 
University of Pittsburgh 


Adopted for use in more than 50 colleges and universities since its first 
printing in 1951 


Now in its third printing 


Emphasis on continuous Latin reading as early as possible 


$3.75, list 


Page xxi, 357 


An examination copy will be sent upon request 


Please address the author, Department of Classics, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


A Cruise of 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL =§_ GREECE, THE GREEK ISLANDS, 


ee ASIA MINOR AND ISTANBUL 
by specially chartered steamer 
(Summer Session) Dates — Athens August 17 to Athens September 2 


Price $560 


Itinerary will include not only a cruise around Greece, 


Saut S. Werserc, Pu.D. stopping at Itea (for Delphi), Katakolon (for Olympia), 
hes ; : and Nauplia (for Tiryns, Mycenae and Epidauros), but 
University of Missouri also the following islands: Crete (Knossos), Thera, 
Director Paros, Naxos, Delos, Tenos, Mykonos, Patmos, Samos, 


Mytilene and Aegina. In addition the following sites in 
Asia Minor will be visited: Ephesus, Miletus, Priene, 
June 25 - August 5 Didyma, Pergamon, Troy, and Istanbul for two days. 
ee Leaders: Professor Rhys Carpenter, of Bryn Mawr 
College, Dr. Kenneth J. Conant, of Harvard University, 
Professor James S, Constantine, of the University of 


Cost $490 includes tuition, board, 


room, and all expenses on trips to Virginia, Sir Richard Livingstone, of the University of 
Delphi, Thebes, Eretria, Corinth and Oxford, Dr. Louis E, Lord, President of the Bureau of 
the Argolid, Sparta, Mantineia, Olym- University Travel, Professor Denys Page, of the Univer- 


sity of Cambridge, Miss Katharine von Wenck, of Ober- 
lin College. 


pia, ete. 


For Full Information Write Department D 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Newton Massachusetts 
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